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FOREWORD 


The Sagas of ancient Iceland breathe the spirit of the life of Iceland 
during the time the early settlers of that country were laying out 
their farms and establishing the simple forms of their government. 
Likewise Sagas of the Hawkeyes show the quality and character of 
life in Iowa when farms and towns were laid out, and local and state 
institutions were taking permanent shape. 

The authors of these stories and incidents did not in but few in- 
stances lay claim to any literary merit. But all these items in some 
way touch the human spirit, and that gives them a certain distinct 
literary value. 

The stories have been culled from old newspapers, local histories, 
and biographies. Wherever the author’s name could be found with 
any degree of certainty, it is given. Otherwise the selection is given 
a more general designation. 

A few of the stories have been reconstructed considerably. But 
most of them are given here as originally written or related, barring 

a few minor changes in words, punctuation, and sentence structure. 
In all of them, therefore, the authors are speaking and not t the editor. 
However, most of the titles are due to the editor. 

Some of the stories have been written later than 1900. But all of 
them refer to the time in Iowa’s history between 1834 and 1888. 
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TO OUR STATE FLOWER 
By Mrs. M. E. CLarkE. WRITTEN IN 1897 


Oh, rose of the wide, wild prairie! 
Thou rose with the sweet briar face,— 
Come up and be honored in story; 
Come up with thy wildwood grace, 
And be ’scutcheoned with royal favors 
Amid the earth’s grand and great; 
And be throned in the hearts of a people— 
Proud emblem of our State. 

II 
Oh, bride of the far, wide prairie! 
And beloved of the western sky; 
The pearl pink tint of the morn is thine, 
And the glint of thy loving eye 
Shall speak to the heart in the world’s wide mart, 
Of the prairies wide and free, 
And Iowa homes and skies shall blend 
*Mid pictured dreams of thee. 


CHORUS 


We sing to thee, rose of the prairies— 
No lily born in the shade— 
But a sweet wild rose, which 
the rough wind blows 
And storms find undismayed. 


THE GREATNESS OF IOWA 
FRoM a SPEECH IN 1880 By JaMEs WILSON (TAMA JIM) 


Iowa is now the new Massachusetts in her care of education; the 
new Kentucky in her fine cattle; the new Georgia in the number of 
hogs; the new Illinois in the extent of her corn fields; the new New 
York in the volume of her wheat; the new Sparta in the bravery of 
her soldiers; the new Ireland in her gallantry to women; the new 
Scotland in her reverence for Deity; the new England in her straight- 
forwardness; the new Germany in her thrift, surpassing all her proto- 
types. 

We must add to her attributes. Future Iowa must rival Shefheld 
and Lowell in mechanical industry, and Oxford and Harvard in scholar- 


ship. 


THE IOWA FARMER IN 1840 
By Poor RicHarD AND His BRoTHER. WRITTEN IN 1840 

We are many of us in debt. We came here, some two, some six 
years ago, and settled upon land that was not in the market, and was 
‘ not expected to be for some time after we settled. Some of us then 
‘had a little money and some of our neighbors had none. We loaned 
to each other to buy the necessities of our families, which then cost 
us ‘“‘a right good chance of money”. We also sold our little effects in 
our old settlement partly on credit expecting the money when our 
land came into market. But the day of sale came when many of us 
were not ready. We were obliged to borrow money at from 25 to 75 
per cent and pledge our homes for its payment. We are also in debt 
to our neighbors and our merchants. How are we to pay all these debts? 

We must sell a part of our land. We know that Jowa has a rich 
and productive soil, and that with little labor, compared with other 
wild countries, it is brought into a cultivated field—that our great 
navigable river will always enable us to carry off our produce with 
little expense; and therefore our lands will some day become valuable. 
If we wish to retain a footing here, we must sell a part and redeem 
our pledges, satisfy our creditors and keep off the Sheriff. We had 
better have but 80 acres and have it secure and safe, than have twice 
or four times the quantity and make slaves of ourselves to keep peace 
with our creditors. Eighty acres well cultivated is better than half 
a section half cultivated. We have grasped too largely. There are 
hundreds of fields in the territory that would have been of more profit, 
if the labor had been spent on half the ground. To half cultivate this 
rich prairie land is to allow the weeds to grow and seed our fields, so 
that it will take a third more labor to till them well hereafter, besides 
the crop of grain will grow lighter and lighter every year if the weeds 
are not subdued. The same rules will apply to our stock. If they are 
half attended they stray off, get lost, get poor and die. We lose time in 
hunting them. The cattle lose their flesh, and sometimes their bones, 

We may calculate that next spring there will be a good chance of 
farm hunters; and we, who are in debt, had better embrace the op- 
portunity and sell a part and save a part than to do worse. We have 
had the pleasure as well as hardships of settling this new country, and 
don’t want to try it over again. We want to stay here near the river 
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and near the market. We want to fix stables and shelters for our 
stock; to fix our gardens and set out orchards; to make our houses 
neat, durable, and comfortable; and to live in peace, comfort, and 
happiness the remainder of our days. 


A TRUE PIONEER 
ANONYMOUS. WRITTEN ABOUT 1882. 

Samuel Freeman was born in New London, Connecticut, on the 
13th of November, 1800. At an early age he removed to the State 
of New York, where, in 1828, he married Melinda Benedict, who died 
in 1866. In 1834 Mr. Freeman moved to Kalamazoo, Michigan, then 
on the outskirts of civilization. He decided to make another westward 
move in a few years, and so on the third day of December, 1839, he 
landed in the village of Davenport, and remained there a short time. 
Then he settled near Kirtle’s Ferry, on the Wapsie, making a claim, 
and as he hoped, locating for life; but when the lands came into market, 
his claim was entered over his head by some one having,more money 
than he possessed, and thus he lost his all. With the pluck and energy © 
of a true pioneer, however, he went to work again and before a great 
while was the owner of two or three yoke of steers and an old breaking 
plow. Then he commenced anew his struggle for a home. The old 
settlers say it is an undoubted fact that Mr. Freeman, with his steers 
and plow, turned up to the bright sunlight more acres of the virgin 
soil of Scott County than any other man that ever followed a furrow 
within the county’s limits. By this means he gathered enough money 
to purchase a farm near Slopertown. Selling this in a few years, he 
bought another farm near Hickory Grove, which he owned and oc- 
cupied until the day of his death. 

He died when 72 years of age, and now lies by the side of her who 
shared all the trials and struggles of his pioneer life. 


AN INDIAN SCARE 
By J. E. Burnswe. WritTTEN ABouT 1882. 

I left Indiana on the first day of September, 1836, and landed at 
Buffalo, Iowa, that same fall. I moved out to Cedar County and 
settled six miles below Tipton. There were several other families. Soon 
there were ten or twelve. 

When we reached Cedar County I drove my wagon into the timber. 
The wagon was all the house we had for three weeks. We built our 
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fire against a big log and did our cooking and washing there. I and 
my men were busy putting up hay before the frost would spoil it. 
After this we intended to build a house to winter in. 

The winter was a very hard one for us. Snow fell about sixteen 
inches on a level and lay until the first of March. We had put up a 
good quantity of hay, as it was all we had to winter our stock upon; 
but in the latter part of November the Indians set fire out in the 
prairies and it came through our settlement and some of our settlers 
lost a part of their hay, others all of it. So we did not have enough 
to winter our stock on and the cattle got so poor that some of them 
lost all their hair. Some were eaten by the wolves. Some of the families 
suffered for want of provisions. Teams got so poor that they could 
not travel, and the snow was so deep that some of the settlers had to 
carry baggage and produce on their backs. 

I will now relate a little incident. We had to go half a mile for 
water. One morning while I was very busy preparing for the day’s 
work my wife said that she must have some water hauled before we 
went to work, as she must do some washing for the baby. So I sent 
a man to draw the water from the creek with a team and some old 
barrels. When he came back the barrels were leaking badly. So my 
wife got vessels to put under the barrels while she fretted about the 
new home. Then she started to wash and I went off about a half mile 
to mow. In the course of about two hours I heard some one hallooing, 
and listening I learned it was my wife. I knew there was something 
the matter so I dropped my scythe and broke for the wagon, still hear- 
ing the hallooing. I did not run far until I was sure that it was my 
wife and that there was trouble; so I put in my best licks in running 
through the grass and weeds, which were as high as my head. When 
I got in sight of her she had run a quarter of a mile from home 
through the grass and weeds and old logs till she came to a leaning 
tree which she had climbed and her scream was, ‘Indians! Indians!” 

When I got close to her I asked where the baby was. “Oh Lord! 
I never thought of the baby!” Instantly I dashed ahead making some 
great strides until I arrived where the baby was left, and found it all 
right sitting up in the old board cradle. My wife got down from the 
tree and followed me. When she got back to the wagon I was holding 
the baby and rejoicing in its safety, for I was most certain that the 
Indians had stolen it. My wife was very much exhausted but soon 
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recovered enough to tell me the trouble. She had been busy washing 
over the tub, not thinking of Indians. All at once she chanced to 
look up, and there stood two Indians close behind her with their guns 
on their shoulders. As she started to run the Indians did also, but in 
the opposite direction. The last she saw of them was their guns glitter- 
ing in the grass. After we had got over the scare my wife went to 
work and read over the law to me in this style: ‘‘As sure as there is 
a God in heaven, if you do not go to work and build a house, and that 
right away, I will leave and go back home.” This I thought was 
strong law, but I knew I had to obey this time, so I went to whetting 
my ax, and in four days we built a house, as good a one as was in 
Cedar County at that time. 

That year the Indians would stop very often to get something to 
eat, but were friendly when treated properly. My wife was so much 
afraid of them that she would take here babe and go with me out to 
the timber where I was making rails and stay all day. 


FORT ROBINSON 
By Mrs. N. SANFORD. WRITTEN IN 1867. 


Through the month of May, 1850, there had been some trouble 
with Samuel Davison, a son of William Davison, and the Musquakies. 
The Indians were jealous of the encroachments of the whites upon 
their hunting grounds. A very respectable quarrel could be got up- 
without much effort. 

The Indians grew saucy and threatening, and going one day to Mr. 
John Campbell’s claim, killed some of his hogs, drove off a few of 
his cattle, and pointed their guns at him in a very wicked manner. 

They had war dances, and were on the war path every day, armed 
and painted for a fight. Twenty-four armed braves called at Mrs. 
Ralls’ cabin one day, but seeing them coming she retreated to the 
bushes. A little nephew of hers took up an old hammer on his march 
and bravely made the declaration that he would knock down ‘one 
big Ingin.” But there was no harm done this time. 

There is no doubt but that Davison burned corn belonging to the 
Indians, intending to exasperate them and have “a little brush,” when 
the United States troops would expel the red men from Iowa. This 
was soon after the Mexican War, and the Indians were hardly settled 
into the belief that the Great Father at Washington was all powerful. 
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The settlers on the south side of Iowa River united in a petition to 
Major Wood of Fort Dodge for help, who answered by saying that 
he could spare no troops, and that they must remove from the vicinity 
or protect themselves. 

Some tried to hire the Indians to leave. “No! no! Heapy sick down 
in Missouri, all die—no go—lay bones in lowa—heapy good!” 

Hearing that there were at least 1,500 warriors getting ready for 
battle, the settlers with their families collected at a place near a Mr. 
Robinson’s farm. They brought up also their stock, a few pigs and 
chickens, leaving their growing corn and gardens to the tender mercies 
of the Musquakies. They had made no attempt to raise wheat. 

On arriving at Mr. Robinson’s they dispatched John Braddy and 
Mr. Greenbury Ralls after arms and ammunition. They then com- 
-menced a stockade fort on Burke’s Hill. It was begun on the 11th 
lof June, 1850, and was occupied as soon as finished and called Fort 
Robinson. In this twenty-four families took refuge, leaving their 
crops, and made preparations for spending the summer in a close 
stockade instead of going to Newport or the White Mountains. 

The stockade was ninety feet square, driven like piles into the 
ground, so that it made the fort walls about ten feet high. They 
brought in their furniture, bedding and provisions, but kept the cattle 
upon the outside. An occasional dog crept in. They heard the birds 
sing in the grove near by, and with over thirty children, there was 
‘no lack of music, even if the young calves fastened to the stockade 
were silent. The ladies patched their husbands’ coats, and talked over 
the probabilities of an engagement with the redskins to keep from 
ennui. Their tents were made of wagon covers. and old quilts. They 
had a few “chunk fires” in common. Each family had their own 
table with all they could get to eat upon it, so that after all there was 
plenty to do. Some of the meat was kept at Mr. Robinson’s smoke 
house, also the milk and butter. William C. Smith (afterwards Judge) 
and John Campbell, generally went down to the Indians’ camp every 
day, as a sort of outside guards and detectives. On the fifth day of 
the siege, they went again to the Wickyups and found them with 
large burning camp fires, and six kettles placed in a row, partly filled 
with water. Six good-sized dogs were hung by the neck with strong 
twine, while the warriors danced around them for two hours, brandish- 
ing war clubs and looking war to the knife. After the perspiration 
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had washed the paint off their faces and they had become pretty well 
exhausted, the squaws threw the dogs into the kettles, in which a sort 
pf stew was made in the style of Macbeth’s witches, with the exception | 
it was all dog. After a little time this was dished out by the beldames, 
and given to the panting warriors, a little sugar being sprinkled on 
the savory morsel to make it more palatable. 

There were about 1,500 braves assembled, and it looked dark for. 
the little handful in the fort. The next day Smith and Campbell 
went again, and on the trail they met four different parties of Indians\ 
well armed, who stopped them with their guns, and interrogated them 
as to the number of men in the fort. They answered, “big heap white 
men,” and passed on, spending the night at Wm. Davison’s. The 
seventh day the Indians came back again, and asked Captain James 
Logan, the commander of the fort, “how many guns?” He of course 
exaggerated the number of men and arms, and talked of a “big chief 
and Sioux,” as Mr. Smith had done, when again they went away, 
sullen and still. 

A few days after this, Wm. Davison, thinking it would be a nice 
thing to test the courage of the garrison and commander, laid a plan 
for a sham attack. Letting the guard for the night—William Asher 
who had a tremendous shot gun that had done some good execution 
among the wolves, Jack Braddy and Carpenter Geer—into the secret, 
he went upon the hill where the cattle were lying down, and raised a 
stampede. There was a hurrying of many feet; the cow bells jingled 
at an awful rate, as if there were many warriors in the distance; re- 
ports of guns were heard, and the little company was soon fully 
aroused, and trying to meet the dreadful emergency. 

Mrs. Logan sent word to her husband, “keep your guns clean and 
your powder dry,” as cool as if it were a shooting match for a Christ- 
mas turkey. Of course every light was extinguished. The Captain 
said, in hushed whispers, “Keep still and keep in your beds women.” 
Some of the little ones had quick ears, and it was very difficult to 
control their movements, but on the whole, they behaved well. There 
was of course a terrible excitement; the men grasped their guns, and 
some of the ladies commenced praying without preface, and others 
shouted, “Lord save us.” Poor old Mrs. Robinson, thinking she was 
not quite ready for the scalping knife, fell on her knees, repeating 
quite loud enough for a Musquakie to hear, had he listened, ““O Lord, 
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I have tried to live in thy service through life, but I find I’ve not re- 
ligion enough to die by. Give me more, Lord, please!” 

Logan acted very well, and most of the men, but no Indians ap- 
peared over the walls, and finally about daylight, after finding no 
moccasin print, the garrison concluded they had been sold. Nothing 
could equal their chagrin and indignation, and had it not been that 
white men were scarce, somebody would have got a severe punishment. 

One lady was so frightened that she became ill, and no physician 
within fifty miles. Matters looked dismal for the jokers who set the 
project on foot. But the lady recovered, and after quarreling some 
over the matter, it was concluded that the Indians did not mean trouble 
longer, so many of the families made preparations to leave. After 
about two weeks of suspense, they went back to their homes. Major 
Williams, of the United States Dragoons, finally received orders to 
remove the Musquakies, and upon the appearance of a battalion of 
troops the forest braves dropped their defiant manner, and peaceably 
withdrew, leaving the beautiful Iowa valley in this region to the plow 
and ax of the pioneer. Johnny Green and his few followers are the 
only representatives of this fighting stock. Johnny has the rheumatism, 
and boiled dog, be it ever so savory, can never give fire to his blood 
again, or strength to his palsied arm. 

It is said by some.after Logan told the Musquakies that they were 
in the garrison for fear of the Sioux, they behaved more courteously, 
and showed the settlers how to make loop holes in the stockade for 
their guns. The Musquakies certainly had more reason to fear their 
unforgiving enemies, the Sioux, than the peaceable whites, so that 
when Major Williams offered to make them presents, it was easy to 
negotiate with them, the Indians perhaps believing that there might 
possibly be a coalition between the whites and the Sioux. ' 


LAND HUNGER 
By Hawkins Taytor. WritTEN ABOUT 1870. 

I will give you one case of hundreds and thousands that could be 
given of the hardships of the early settlers. Alexander Crookshanks, 
a Norwegian sailor, one of the noblest works of God, an honest man 
in all things, settled a few miles west of West Point in Lee County 
in 1835, and by hard work made himself a large farm. When the sale 
of his land was ordered by the government, he went to western New 
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York and borrowed $400 of his brother, to enter his land. This was 
when Martin Van Buren’s specie circular was in force, and certain 
designated banks were made government depositories by the govern- 
ment. Crookshanks, to be certain that his money was “land office 
money” when he got home, paid a premium of three per cent in New 
York, to get the bills of a city bank that was a government deposit 
bank. His brother gave him $34 to pay his expenses home. At that 
time there were no railroads. Alex walked to Pittsburgh and there 
took a boat for St. Louis; but when he got to New Albany, Indiana, 
the Ohio River was so low that there was no certainty of getting to 
St. Louis in time to get home by the day of the sale of his land, and 
he had no money to spare to go by stage. So he crossed Indiana and 
Illinois on foot, reaching home the Friday before the sale on Monday; 
and when he went to Burlington, he found that his New York money 
would not be taken by the land office, and he had to shove off his 
money that he had already paid a premium for, to get “land office 
money” for “land office money” and pay another premium of twelve 
and a half per cent, reducing his $400 to $350. To make up this fifty, 
he had to sell off a part of his scanty stock at less than one-fifth of 
what the same kind of stock would sell for now. I recollect the day 
Alex started to New York to borrow the money to enter his land 
with. Asking him what he would do if he failed, his answer was: 
“I will come home and try to borrow at the sale, but if I fail, and I 
lose my land, I will cross the Rocky Mountains, for I will have and 
own my own land.” Of such stuff were the early settlers. Why 
should not the state be great and noble now? 
HOT LAND OFFICE BUSINESS AT 35° BELOW ZERO 

By THE REVEREND E. ADAMS. FRoM a SPEECH MADE IN 1869. 

Decorah made marked progress in 1855. Many newcomers came and 
many new businesses were introduced. But what gave the town the 
biggest impetus was the establishment there of the land office for the 
Turkey River Land District. The office was opened the day before 
Christmas, 1855. Office,hours were from 9 to 12 only each day. The 
town was crowded with adventurers from all parts of the country, 
with a rage for land almost barbarous. For two weeks until some 
system was established, entrance was gained to the office by brute force. 
He who could get his hand upon the handle of the door and maintain 
his position till office hours, was first best. — 
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One night with the thermometer at 35 degrees below zero, a man 
stationed himself at midnight by the door and endured the bitter cold 
bravely for his chance. By morning both his feet were frosted, but 
still he held his ground. After daylight the crowd gathered. Some 
brought him a warm breakfast and good-naturedly cheered him to 
hold on, which he did. 

Sometimes the throngs would begin to gather by 1 o’clock P. M. 
and stand all night to be on hand the next day. Some went in by a 
rear entrance to the office and entered all the land they chose by pay- 
ing a fee to the officials. 

How this company of men ever got through the winter without 
continued contentions and outbreaks, to say nothing of tearing the 
office to the ground, as they threatened to do, is indeed a wonder, 
especially when it is remembered that the quantity of liquor used that 
winter was by no means limited. It is also remarkable that during 
this time there was neither theft nor robbery. This is the more so as 
the amount of gold, or its equivalent, then in town was almost in- 
credible. Some say not less than half a million. 

In proof of this, the man can be produced—he was then but a 
youth—who affirms that when peculiar circumstances seemed to war- 
rant it, he was constituted by acclamation chief treasurer to hold in 
safe keeping for the time being such effects as might be upon the 
persons present. Belts filled with gold, packages of land warrants, 
etc., were thrown together in a dry-goods box over which he was to 
stand guard until the equilibrium of the assembly should be restored, 
the contents of which box counted out over $320,000. 

In that winter and spring nine banking houses were in full operation. 
Two of them still remain, that of Weiser and Gilbert, now the Winne- 
shiek County Bank; and Easton, Cooley and Company, now the First 
National Bank. The merchants bought heavy stocks of goods. Popu- 
lation and business took such a start that Decorah was the chief center 
of trade for the whole region round about, even for hundreds of miles 
or more, north and east. 


THE MAN FROM BANGOR, MAINE 
ANONYMoOUs. WRITTEN IN 1882. 

It was several years from the time the land in this vicinity was 
ceded to the general government before it was surveyed and placed 
upon the market. In the meantime the settlers made their claims and 
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their rights were held inviolate, and woe unto the man who attempted 
to jump the “claim” of a settler. The man who had the temerity to 
do such a deed was looked upon as one likely to do worse things when 
opportunity offered. A laughable farce of this kind took place at Le 
Claire in September, 1837. At a meeting of the inhabitants of the 
settlement, matters had been talked over as to the peace and good 
order of the community, and the meeting was about to adjourn, when 
a young man, a stranger, rather casually remonstrated against anyone 
holding more than one claim, and not that unless he lived on it. He 
was from Hennepin, Illinois, and most evidently had not “traveled 
the country all over,” assuming rather more airs than was necessary 
for the occasion. His remarks were heard by one Simeon Cragin, a 
discharged soldier, and one of those unceremonious, backwards, frontier, 
half-civilized persons that look around the border settlements, who 
immediately presented himself before him and thus addressed him: 
“My name, sir, is Simeon Cragin. I own fourteen claims, and if any 
man jumps one of them I will shoot him down at once, sir. I am a 
gentleman, sir, and a scholar. I was educated in Bangor; have been 
in the United States army and served my country faithfully; am the 
discoverer of the Wopsy; can ride a grizzly bear, or whip any human 
that ever crossed the Mississippi; and if you dare to jump one of my 
claims, die you must. My name is Simeon Cragin, sir, all the way 
from Bangor, Maine, and you must leave these diggins with but few 
remarks!” He left. 


THE PERKINS-FLEMMING WAR 
By H. O. Turri.u. WRITTEN IN 1857. 


In the spring of 1849 occurred what is sometimes called the Perkins 
and Flemming War. The difficulty sprang from a contention about 
land. Asa Flemming had a claim a few miles below Fort Des Moines; 
and B. Perkins, a neighbor, tried to pre-empt it and had actually filed 
his intentions to that effect. 

Both men were members of the claims club. Although reluctant 
to believe in Perkins’ guilt, Flemming soon succeeded in effecting a 
combination of the settlers residing near him for the protection of 
his claim and the exemplary punishment of Perkins. 

One day when Perkins was in the vicinity of the claim in dispute, 
Flemming led the settlers against him. Perkins, however, had been 
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warned and mounted a horse and “stopped not for brake nor staid for 
stone” until he arrived at Fort Des Moines. Several shots were fired 
after him. With a horse covered with sweat and trembling with 
fatigue, himself without a hat or coat and almost frantic with the 
delusion that his pursuers were close behind him, he reached the Rac- 
coon ferry, and eagerly besought the ferryman, Alex. Scott, to lose 
not a minute in crossing him to the town where he hoped to find 
safety against his bloodthirsty enemies. 

Perkins swore out a warrant to arrest Flemming, whom only he 
could identify, charging him with shooting with intent to kill. Flem- 
ming was arrested, but a mob of his friends released him and defied 
the authorities. Resistance to the mob was not for a moment thought 
of. Flemming rescued from the bonds of the law, was triumphantly 
escorted to his home, with every demonstration of success and ex- 
ultation. 

Again he was arrested, and again the mob endeavored to rescue 
him. But their designs were frustrated. When some 80 of them had 
assembled on the other side of the Raccoon River, brandishing their 
weapons and loudly calling for the ferry boat, the ferry man refused 
to take them across until they had stacked their arms. 

Armed intervention was now no longer practicable, and Flemming 
was examined. The charge was found true, and he was obliged to 
give bonds for his appearance at the next term of the district court. 
But he finally escaped, as the grand jury failed to find a true bill 
against him. Perkins finding himself so generally detested. was glad 
to end the matter by executing to Flemming a bond, in which it was 
stipulated that the latter should have a warranty deed for the claim | 
in dispute, so soon as a patent could be obtained from the government, 
upon paying to.Perkins the sum of $1.25 an acre. The execution of 
this bond finished all persecutions, suits, and riots, in this case, but 
Perkins was but little esteemed afterwards. 

It was rumored that a certain Holland traveling through the country 
had been a partner of Perkins, and that he was a speculator. These 
rumors spread and caused no little excitement among the settlers and 
their exasperation was soon- raised to such a pitch that they resolved 
to give him a sample of pioneer justice. Holland was made aware of 
these inhospitable intentions, but he took it all very cooly, manifesting 
no uneasiness whatever. When faced by a mob of some thirty, fierce, 
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determined, bloodthirsty men who loaded the air with ‘‘a pestilential 
burden” of oaths and murderous threats, he told them that he was. 
perfectly willing to submit to their will and pleasure and requested 
the privilege of making them a speech. This was granted. 

With a voice whose deep, impressive, and skillfully inflected tones, 
arrested and held spellbound the most careless listener; with language 
which clothed every thought, if imaginative, in the most fascinating 
garb; if argumentative, in an impregnable armor; and the mysterious, 
undefinable spirit of eloquence, permeating through and rendering 
irresistibly powerful every tone, word, and gesture, he stirred the 
hearts of the murderous crowd, impatient for his blood, and turned 
their sympathies enthusiastically in his favor. 

At the conclusion of the speech they asked his pardon and then 
‘in the best of humor” repaired to “the nearest grocery where each 
drank a glass of whisky in commemoration of the occasion, the ex- 
pense of which Holland, who accompanied them, generously defrayed.” 


THE DAHLONEGA WAR 
By JupcE H. B. HENpDERsHOTT. FRoM a SPEECH MADE IN 1874. 


As an example of these claim disputes, I will give an account of the 
Dahlonega War. It was brought about in this way. James Woody 
who came from near Dahlonega, Lumpkin County, Georgia, was one 
of the very first settlers of Wapello County. He made a claim near 
Dahlonega, which he sold to Martin Koontz for $200 in gold and 
received the money. As there were prospects of the county seat being 
located near the claim, he soon regretted that he had sold so cheap, 
reoccupied it, and took steps to pre-empt the land under the laws of 
Congress. No sooner had he built a cabin on the claim than he was 
warned off by the claims committee, and failing to heed the warning 
the committee took action to compel him and thus the war began. 

Captain Jehu Moore led a force of about 60 well-armed men to 
Woody’s cabin, which they tore down over his head and drove him 
off the claim. But Woody at once collected his forces and a most 
desperate fight ensued which resulted in the death of Thomas Crawford. 

The war was followed by an effort on the part of the civil authori- 
ties at the instance of Woody to arrest the leader of the Koontz men. 
Wapello County being then attached to Jefferson County for judicial 
purposes, process was sued out in Jefferson County and placed in the 
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hands of Deputy Sheriff Woolard, who came up from Fairfield to 
make arrests. On reaching the scene of the war this officer of the law 
found that it required something more to make the arrest than the 
usual declaration: You are my prisoner. These men. had banded them- 
selves together by strong ties to protect their rights and were not to 
be arrested in that way. 

These men would not be taken. On the contrary they took Officer 
Woolard and kept him over night. In the morning they brought him 
out, placed him on his horse and escorted him to the public square in 
Dahlonega, or rather the place intended as a public square. Riding 
around him there with their well-trained rifles in hand, they gave as 
they passed him a most respectful military salute, he returning the 
same. After the close of this ceremony Captain Moore advanced and 
informed Deputy Sheriff Woolard that he and his men had no further 
use for him, and would not detain him longer from his family and 
home. He was at liberty to go, and when they wanted him again they 
would let him know it; and if he came again until thus called for, 
he had. better make his last will and testament before leaving home. 
Suffice it to say, Woolard never returned. 

During the excitement growing out of the difficulty the Koontz 
men corraled one George May in Woody’s home. Finding him in a 
back room in bed they called him out. George came forth and seeing 
the crowd by which he was surrounded, and having the love of honor 
before his eyes, then and there he implored his captors for the sake of 
honor, for the sake of God and the love which he bore toward his 
family and home, not to tar and feather him or ride him on a rail. 
Rather than to be thus disgraced and sent away he preferred to be 
shot. Well, they did not shoot him, nor did they tar and feather him, 
nor ride him on a rail. But it is said, though for the truth I will not 
vouch, that the cloud of war passed off, and the angry waves of passion 
were hushed by May asking his captors to go out and liquor. You 
know George was good on expedients. But whether the party liquored 
or not I cannot state. - 

And thus ended the Dahlonega War. Woody of course did not re- 
possess the claim. 
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THE RIVER LAND WAR 
ANONYMOUS. WRITTEN ABOUT 1880. 

In the winter of 1857 the people along the river north of Des Moines 
almost unanimously petitioned the General Assembly to abandon build- 
ing dams on the river and settle up in some way with the Des Moines 
River Improvement Company. The members of the General Assembly 
also had lost faith in the value of the dams, which the company was 
building, and granted the petition. But in settling with the River 
Company they paid it in land at one dollar and a quarter an acre, 
which was thought to be worth from five to ten dollars per acre. 

The people were unanimous in calling that settlement a “down- 
right steal,” and they determined that even though the company got 
the land, it should be without the timber. The best ethics of the 
times allowed a man to cut and take timber off the river lands. Times 
were hard, and the timber harvest brought many adventurers a profit 
by cutting the trees and selling the logs to the new capital city, that 
is Des Moines, which at that time had its first building boom. 

But the chiefs of the Company began to suspect that all was not 
right. They wanted the timber left on the land. So they employed 
agents and detectives, who went up and down the river with a sort 
of secret brand which they placed on every log and stick of hewed 
timber near the river and all through the near-by country. This 
brand was not observed by teamsters, raftsmen, or owners, but when 
the rafts pulled up at Des Moines they would be taken possession of 
by the Company through the assistance of the courts. 

No doubt these agents and detectives thought they were branding 
none but river land logs, but in that they erred, and branded many 
logs that came off land belonging to farmers. Raftsmen that had 
formerly come home overland with a good supply of groceries—wet 
and dry—now came back despondent, hurling invectives against the 
accursed thief, the River Land Company. 

The people were thoroughly convinced that these branders were 
nuisances, and that it was right to suppress them. 

A man by the name of Farr was the west side brander, and another 
named Warner was the east side brander. One day Farr was found 
in the timber, awfully whipped. The same party proceeded to the 
river where they saw Warner on a raft on the other side of the river 
busy with his branding iron. They opened fire on him with their rifles, 
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and the balls whistled in such close proximity to his head that he for- 
got he was lame and hastily withdrew. 

Farr and Warner went to Des Moines and reported the outrages. 
The attorneys of the River Land Company at once raised a corps of 
armed men to go up the river to enforce law and preserve order. 

Warrants were issued for several parties, and some were arrested. 
Among them was an old man named Phipps, one of the most peaceable 
and best disposed men in Boone County. The men who abused Farr 
and shot at Warner were all disguised, and Farr could not identify 
them. Therefore as soon as he saw the old grayhaired man, he asked 
to have him released. 

In the meantime the farmers had begun to come in. A bloody row 
seemed imminent, and would undoubtedly have occurred, had it not 
been for the cool head and determined bravery of the sheriff, William 
Holmes, who was day and night on the streets mingling with the 
crowds. 

The court was in session at the court house, which was jammed 
and crammed full, and there were at least three hundred deadly 
weapons there in the possession of men who would have used them 
upon the slightest pretext. An eye-witness of that scene describes it 
as the most perilous one he was ever permitted to see. 

During the evening the sheriff was so much occupied in watching 
the belligerents that his prisoners escaped. How they got out no one 
could tell. This necessitated an adjournment for the night. 

New warrants were issued but the parties could not be found. A 
week or so after that the prisoners in a body straggled into town and 
gave themselves up. They gave bonds for their appearance in court, 
and the judge notified the attorneys of the Company, but they were 
so engaged with other matters that they could not appear. So the case 
went by default, and the prisoners were discharged. On the day set 
for the trial there were at least 400 residents from the country round 
about ready to receive the Des Moines delegation. Their arms were 
stacked in a building convenient to the court house, and they meant 
business. 

This stopped the log branding business, and low water in the river 
for a year or so destroyed the timber trade with Des Moines, and the 
farmers on the river lands set to work to build upon and fence their 
lots and farms with timber which was so cheap and plentiful. 
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PIONEERS, O PIONEERS 
By Wittarp Barrows. WRITTEN IN 1863. 

Long Grove lies between Walnut Grove and Allen’s Grove, about 
12 miles from Davenport and 5 miles from the Wapsipinicon River. 
There are some of the best farms around this grove of any in the county 
or the State.. The face of the country is gently rolling, the soil of the 
richest quality, and the beautifully cultivated fields, sloping away 
from the grove on every side, present one of the most interesting 
agricultural scenes in the Western country. 

The settlement was begun in the autumn of 1837, by John C. and 
William Quinn, Joseph and James Quinn, George Daily, Alphonso 
Warren and Aaron Norris with their families from Ohio. The follow- 
ing year 1838, Charles Elder and family from Pennsylvania, Elihu 
Alvord from New York, H. H. Pease from Indiana, Alexander and 
James Brownlie from Scotland with their families settled in the grove, 
and the little band of hardy pioneers began their life in earnest upon 
the new and fertile soil of Iowa. 

Alexander and James Brownlie built their cabins of logs and boards 
in the east end of the grove, in a cluster of large trees that sheltered 
them from the bleak prairie winds. They afterwards sawed lumber 
by hand, with a whip-saw, rolling the logs upon a platform, and one 
standing beneath. In this way they not only supplied themselves with 
lumber, but furnished much for their neighbors. 

Many enjoyed the solid comforts of the Brownlies’ cabin. It was 
the only place for a long time between Davenport and Point Pleasant 
on the Wapsipinicon that the traveler could find feed for his horse or 
food for himself, and he never was turned away cold or hungry, nor 
had he ever any reason to complain of high charges or want of atten- 
tion. The traveler was ever welcome, and although no designs or 
pretensions were made to keep a public house, yet none knew better, 
or were more willing to add to the comforts of all than Mrs. Brownlie. 

Mills were scarce in Iowa at that time. Many families lived on 
hominy and cornmeal ground in a coffee mill. George Daily built a 
small grist mill on the creek north of Walnut Grove. It was the product 
of his own labor, except the stones, which were cut out of a prairie 
boulder and finished up for running by Alexander Brownlie who was 
a stone mason. For many years Daily ground all the grain for the 
neighborhood, and made very good flour, although it was a slow job 
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on this rude and primitive mill. He was an honest and hard-working 
man. People called him the honest miller. 

The post office was at Point Pleasant and John Quinn, postmnaaten 
He was often from home and the office left open for all to wait on 
themselves. The whole neighborhood would take their letters to mail, 
and leaving them, would get their mail matter, leaving the postage 
on the letter box, or accounting afterwards for the same, none desir- 
ing to cheat the postmaster. All were expected to be honest and were 
honest. No one in those days thought of locking the doors. 

The Brownlies owned the first wagon and the first fanning mill in 
or about the settlement, which were used in common by the whole 
community for many years. Everybody was poor and needed friends 
and all were friendly. There was none of that grasping, selfish dis- 
position exhibited in many of the early settlements of our country 
and consequently but little quarreling about claims or anything else. 
There was room for all. 

Alexander and James Brownlie commenced a Sabbath school in their 
own log cabin which has been kept up to the present time. All at- 
tended, parents and children. The New Testament was the only book 
taught except the spelling book and the plain interpretation and mean- 
ing of the lessons read was impressed upon the minds of all. Many 
now live who can testify to the blessed influence and early impressions 
gathered at this primitive Sabbath school. A part of the Sabbath was 
devoted to regular preaching, worship was maintained by James Brown- 
lie assisted by his brother Alexander, John Quinn and others. From 
these feeble efforts the germ planted in faith has sprung up a Christian 
church at Long Grove that has been maintained with growing interest 
to the present day. 

Nowhere in all the West do I remember of having witnessed such 
a beginning as was exhibited in this little colony. There seemed to 
be more of the faith of the Puritan Fathers among the emigrants than 
any that I have ever witnessed. One common interest seemed to 
cement them all, and a spirit of brotherly love prevailed throughout 
the settlement. 

TOUGH BUT FRUITFUL AND BEAUTIFUL 
By JosErpH W. Cummins. WRITTEN IN 1884. 

I will write of some of the first things in the settlement of what is 

now Jackson Township, Guthrie County, Iowa. 
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The first cabin was erected by one John Nevins on Lot 15, Section © 
1, Township 78, Range 30. In the spring of 1848, he broke up a 
portion of said lot and planted it to corn, which yielded well that 
season for sod ground. At the proper time he gathered in his little 
crop of corn; snugly housed it in a rail pen, covered with long slough 
grass (which by the way makes a very good covering), and having 
their fall work all done up concluded that they would visit a brother- 
in-law, Mr. Benjamin Bennett, who lived near Fort Demoin, as it was 
then called. By so doing they could kill two birds with one stone, 
to wit: visit their friends and also purchase their winter’s supply of 
clothing, groceries, etc. Had they known what was in store for them 
in the near future, they no doubt would have remained in their little 
cabin. The fall of 1848, was what would be termed a wet fall. More 
than the usual amount of rain had fallen, when on the 7th day of 
November, it commenced to snow great big old-fashioned flakes, none 
of your little fine drifting stuff, and the snow continued to fall until 
it reached the very unusual depth of four feet upon the level. The 
wind came from the northeast during the time it was snowing; then 
it changed to the northwest and it turned very cold. The snow was 
wet and heavy, and froze at once so that the crust would bear the 
weight of a man. Hundreds of deer and elk perished that winter. 
Shut in by the deep snow, they easily became the prey of wolves, which 
at that time were abundant, and almost exterminated the elk and deer. 

Mr. Nevins remained at Mr. Bennett’s until the next spring, some- 
time in April, before he could return to his claim. He returned with 
the full determination of selling his claim the first opportunity that 
presented itself, and go where such deep snows were unknown. 

In the fall of 1851 Mr. Nevins sold his claim to one Conner Harper 
of Indiana. Mr. Nevins moved southwest, and settled in Missouri or 
Kansas, where he soon dropt his bundle and passed over to that other 
shore where the barking of the “pesky coyotes” and the recollections 
of musty corn-bread would no more disturb him. 

In the spring of 1849, the hardships through which the early pio- 
neers had passed had disheartened them to a great extent, and being 
the first winter that many of them had passed in Iowa, they feared 
that the same kind of winters would be very common in this climate, 
so many of them pulled up their stakes, as the saying is, and left the 
country, some going to Missouri, others to Illinois. One old lady, who 
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was interviewed upon the subject, declared the ‘owas’ was too cold 
for her, and she was going back to “Elinois,” where the horns and 
tails of oxen wouldn’t freeze off. ‘Strangers, I tell you that Iowa is a 
hard place; it’s h-Il on women and oxen!” 

Those that remained went to work with a will, saying that they 
had seen such hard times that they would endeavor to raise something 
to live upon the next winter, and endeavor to get even for the hard- 
ships they had experienced. In this they succeeded beyond their most 
sanguine expectations, for everything they planted seemed to grow 
almost to perfection, far exceeding anything they had ever seen where 
they had come from. Soon they became perfectly reconciled to their 
new homes with their wild surroundings. 

The settlers of today can not form even a faint idea of the beautiful 
scene that the prairies presented in their original and natural state 
from what they see around them now. On the right hand and on the 
left, all around, far and near, was this beautiful panorama of nature 
spread out before them. 


THE HARD WINTER, 1848-1849 
By a DaLitas County PIONEER. WRITTEN IN 1879. 

It was fortunate indeed that the harvest of 1848 was so bountiful, 
and the general advancement in improvement so great, for the winter 
which followed was a fearful one, and brought one of the heaviest 
snow storms that ever has been known here. Without the preparation 
and plentiful product of the past year, that winter would have been 
the sad occasion of a great deal of suffering in these parts and all along 
the frontier. 

The snow commenced falling on the 7th of November, before the 
ground had become frozen, covering the earth with a heavy coat of 
white, and continued at a depth of nearly three feet on the ground 
until toward the last of the following February. It came in heavy 
driving storms, after intervals of a few days cessation off and on, all 
winter, often coming with such driving, drifting force as to render 
it impossible for the settlers to venture out or get from place to 
place without danger of being lost or frozen to death. 

There being yet comparatively few settlers in the county, and not 
a great deal of marketing to be done, or foreign trading to be trans- 
acted, travel was not sufficient to keep the ways opened or form a 
beaten track in any direction. 
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And if anyone found it necessary to venture out any distance from 
home, the driving winds on these great unobstructed prairies only 
filled up his tracks with the drifting snow almost as fast as he made 
them, so he was unable to follow the same track in return. 

The inhabitants of the pioneer cabins were completely snowbound 
all winter, never venturing out only in cases of absolute necessity, and 
then it was at the peril of their lives, or at least of frosted ears and 
toes, especially if they had any great distance to go. 

It afforded splendid opportunities for-enjoying the inestimable bless- 
ings of home life to those who were fortunately favored with any 
such earthly blessings, but to those who were not thus favored it was 

certainly a terrible winter. 

It was no unusual thing to make several unsuccessful vicente 
through desperate blockades of snow-drifts, in order to reach a mill 
with a few bushels of corn as a load. 

Many still relate with delight—and yet with an air of triumph and 
astonishment at having endured such trials—how that they have made 
three or four such vain attempts successively to carry off a grist or 
haul a load of corn from another neighborhood, but each time be- 
came so overwhelmed in the snow drifts that they found it impossible 
to go further on their errand, and were compelled to dig their way 
out of the drifts, and retrace their tracks as best they could to their 
humble cabins, which were nearly covered in the drifts, and scarcely 
visible to the wandering traveler at any great distance from home. 

The settlers generally aimed to take advantage of the milder weather 
to go to mill, and get their extra provisions and mail matter, and 
other necessary errands, always clubbing together as much as possible 
on such occasions, and allowing the stronger, hardier ones, who were 
the best fitted and, perhaps, the most delighted, to undertake such 
an excursion, to go on these distant errands for the neighborhood, 
while the more feeble and dependent ones remained to take care of 
matters at home. 

This all worked very well, with comparative comfort and satisfac- 
tion to those who had been fortunate in raising a crop during the past 
summer, and exercised forethought and precaution enough to lay in 
a supply ahead during better days to serve them through the stormy, 
blustering weather. And though the heavy snow banks did block 
them in from getting to mill for several weeks, they could live at home 
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in comparative happiness and contentment, on their abundance of 
boiled corn and hominy, or exercise their genius and skill in trying to 
invent some plan of grinding or grating their corn, and preparing 
their home products for a palatable diet. But for those new-comers, 
who had arrived late in the fall, and especially for those who had 
come in just before the heavy fall of snow came, so that they had 
no time and opportunity for making preparation for the approaching 
storm and cold weather, this winter was a most terrible and gloomy 
one. 

They could not get away any distance to supply themselves with 
corn or any of the necessaries of comfortable living, on account of 
the heavy snow and driving winds, and as a general thing they had 
no great supply of these things on hand. Their only hope and relief 
in this extremity was to depend on their generous and.more fortunate 
neighbors, who had been here long enough to have raised and harvested 
a crop, both for supplies for their families and their stock. 

And in all such appeals in cases of emergency, those seeking aid and 
relief, seldom, if ever, failed to have their requests granted abundantly, 
and with cheerfulness on the part of their more favored neighbors, 
and most generally without remuneration. 

One of the greatest difficulties and severest trials these new-comers 
had to undergo during that hard winter was that of procuring the 
necessary food and shelter for their stock which they had brought 
along with which to make a comfortable commencement on improve- 
ment during the coming year. This stock necessarily suffered a great 
deal during the cold and stormy weather from want of sufficient food 
and shelter, and much of it died from hunger and constant exposure, 
causing serious loss and inconvenience to the owners. 

In the absence of hay, corn, stalk-fields, and straw-piles the settlers 
in this extremity were obliged to cut down lind and elm trees in the 
most convenient and sheltered places, from the tops and branches of 
which the hungry stock would browse, as a substitute for the more 
nutritious food, and behind whose bushy tops the poor animals could 
find a partial shelter from the chilling winter winds. In this way 
many of the settlers who came in late succeeded in bringing the most 
of their stock through the hard winter, but could not have endured 
the siege much longer, as they found in the spring that there was not 
much more vitality and locomotive power than was absolutely neces- 
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sary on the part of these dumb brutes to enable them to get around 
and graze upon the new grass sufficiently to recruit their diminished 
strength and wasted bodies. 

Even many of those who had been here for a longer time, having 
prepared, in the summer and fall, what they supposed would be suffici- 
ent fodder for their stock through an average winter, and not looking 
for such a fearful siege of snow and storm, were glad to resort to the 
browsing system also, and cut down trees plentifully near their stock 
yards, in order that the animals might fill up on the twigs and branches, 
and thus get along on a small quantity of prepared fodder, lest the 
supply should fail before spring set in. Many such ingenious plans 
were resorted to in these cases of necessity in order to “winter through.” 

From all accounts of those who were compelled to indure it on the 
frontier, it was certainly a desperate winter, thoroughly fitted to try 
the hearts and test the powers of endurance of those who were obliged 
to battle with the trials of pioneer life in the West. 

Such a winter coming even now, when people are thoroughly fixed 
for it, with fine houses and barns, and food and shelter for man and 
beast, and with all the conveniences and comforts and provisions that 
could reasonably be desired, would be considered as a “stormer,” which 
must cause destitution and suffering on the part of many. No wonder, 
then, that the early settlers still living, who endured it here with 
meager preparations, ever remember and refer to it as the “hard winter 
of 1848-1849.” 

The fearful winter began to loosen its hold in February, and before 
the month of March was gone the snow had all disappeared, except 
occasional remnants of massive drifts on the north side of high banks 
and hills. The heavy snow lying so constantly on the ground during 
the previous winter had not allowed the ground to become frozen very 
solid or deep, so that the stock could take care of themselves quite 
comfortably during the latter part of March. 

Great preparation was made on all hands during the spring for 
securing as good and large a crop during the coming harvest as pos- 
sible. Every available acre and square foot of ground that was at all 
arable and fitted for receiving the seed with any chance of producing 
a reasonable growth of grain or garden stuffs, was seeded or planted 
with the utmost care and diligence. During that spring quite a large 
crop was planted, considering the age of the settlements and the great 
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disadvantages under which the citizens labored for making improve- 
ments, and their faithful labors were rewarded with a fruitful harvest. 
The year 1849 was crowned with an abundant harvest and witnessed 
the incoming of many new settlers for whom there was a hearty wel- 
come by all. 


THE THREE RIVER COUNTRY IN EARLY DAYS 
RELATED BY Mrs. Mary ALEXANDER IN 1905 


I was born in Ohio on June 19, 1837, and came with my parents 
to Iowa in 1847. My father’s name was J. J. Bishop. We settled in 
Polk County, in what was then called “the three rivers country.” 
These rivers are now known as ‘North, South, and Middle rivers. 

At that time there was but one small house in Des Moines besides 
the soldiers’ barracks. Soldiers were stationed at Fort Des Moines to 
keep the Indians in subjection, but early in 1848 the Indians left. 

Like all other early settlers we encountered many hardships in mak- 
ing our home in the new country. Our first house was a small log 
cabin of one room in which lived our family of nine members. 

- The early pioneers settled in parties of five or six families, the settle- 

ments being from 12 to 15 miles apart. The nearest grist mill was 
at Rome in Henry County, and to go to the mill meant a trip of 
several days. Many times when the weather or roads would not permit 
these trips being made, the settlers were compelled to grate corn for 
mush and bread. 

The first mill was built at Delphy, now known as Carlisle. “When 
a man went to mill at that time he was compelled “to wait for his 
grist,” and this frequently meant a wait of two and sometimes three 
days before he could go home. 

The first merchants hauled all their goods from Burlington. by 
teams. This meant a trip of several days. My husband was once gone 
27 days after a load of goods. 

The settlers had plenty of wild game, such as deer, wil turkeys, 
wild hogs, and a few buffaloes. These animals at first furnished the 
settlers with meat. Later wolves, coyotes, and wildcats gave a good 
deal of trouble by carrying off pigs, chickens, in fact anything they 
could carry. Snakes were another source of much trouble. 

For apparel they raised flax. This had to be pulled, rotted, fired, 
break-shuttled, spun, and woven. All of | this was done by hand at 
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home. One kind of fabric was called ‘flax linen,” and was used for 
sheets, pillow slips, and some garments. They also got from this flax 
what they called “tow linen.” This was used to make bed ticks and 
such articles which did not require the finer goods. 

Some of this tow also had to be kept to start fires with in case the 
fire in the old fireplace went out on them. The fire was started by 
shooting into a bunch of this tow, with a flintlock gun. 

Ladies’ dress goods were made from the backs of the sheep. The 
wool was worked, picked, carded, spun, and then woven. In this way 
they made what was called flannel. 

The winters 1849, 1850, and 1851 were extremely cold. The snow 
was very deep. Both people and stock suffered severely. 

The means for cooking the family meals would puzzle our present 
housewives. The chimneys were built of stone and were very large. 
In front was a wide opening known as a “fireplace.” At the back of 
the fireplace were two large iron hinges on which hung an iron crane. 
When the dinner was prepared and placed in the vessels for cooking 
this crane was swung out and the vessels were hung by means of hooks 
and swung over the fire. 

Bread was baked in what was called “Dutch skillets.” These skillets 
had long feet and an iron lid. When the loaves were ready to bake, 
they were placed in those vessels and hot coals of fire were heaped 
under them and on top until the bread was done. 

Water to do the family washing was heated in a kettle out of doors. 
I was married and had three children before I ever saw a stove. 


WILD HOGS IN EARLY SOUTHWESTERN IOWA 
ANONYMOUS. WRITTEN IN 1881 

The first settlers found wild hogs here, but supposed them tobe 
estrays from the older settlements in Missouri. This was probably the 
fact. Yet a species of peccary (the native wild hog of Mexico and 
South America) is found as far north as Arkansas, and it is possible 
that a few may have wandered up into Missouri and southwestern 
Iowa, by following the streams and river bottoms where mast or acorns, 
besides pig nuts, pecan nuts, wild artichokes, the chincopin, and other 
things were abundant to supply them with food. 

Hunters in Red Oak Township, Montgomery County, in 1851 
killed 17 deer, five wild hogs, a number of coons, two wildcats, one 
panther, and a good supply of wild turkeys. | 
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A SUCCESSFUL FARMER 
By J. Pumps. Written In 1870. 

I well remember when I left my father’s house in the State of Ohio, 
Knox County, 20 years ago, for McLean County, Illinois, with a little 
bundle of clothes and $24 in my pocket and the blessings of father 
and mother. I arrived in Illinois safe, 400 miles from home, with. no 
relatives in the state. I went to work at $10 per month. Two years 
after I bought 80 acres of prairie at $2.50 per acre and five of timber 
at $20 per acre. One year after that I had a good team. I then con- 
cluded I wanted a wife, married and bless the day I did so. I then 
sold my land for $850. I then came to Appanoose County with about 
$1,100 cash and my team and wagon. I bought 166 acres of land, 
for which I paid $900. This was in 1854. The land had a few acres 
in cultivation and a little cabin house. I grubbed out and put 47 acres 
in cultivation. It was brush land. I worked on that land 11 years. I 
built a good house and barn and had an orchard bearing. I sold the 
farm for $2,500 cash and concluded to go to Missouri, but by this 
time I had $1,500 on interest and I thought Appanoose had done 
pretty well so I would try it a little longer. I bought another farm 
of 160 of prairie and 25 of timber, for which I paid $3,670 in cash. 
I went on the cash system. There were 60 acres in cultivation. I had 
two horses and one colt, a few cattle and a few hogs. I lost one of 
my horses soon after I moved. This was four years ago. In 18 months 
I lost another horse and this made 13 head that I lost. Two years 
after I moved, I had $1,200 on interest. I then built a good bank 
barn and laid out the balance of the money in other improvements. 
I now have 100 acres in cultivation, have a wagon house, shop, smoke 
house, hen house, and in short all the necessary out buildings and a 
good orchard. 

I need not tell you that I don’t owe a dollar, and have money left. 
I would not today touch $10,000 for my farm. I have all the stock 
I can keep. My family consists of four boys and three girls. They 
have helped me to make more money. Others have done far better, 
so I could, had I made dollars and cents my motto. I am trying to 
secure a better home in heaven than this green earth can afford. The 
above are facts which I can prove. In conclusion I would say I can 
wish a young man no better fortune than a nice piece of land in 
Appanoose County, a good wife, and he has the foundation of a 
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princely fortune. I must here say I never used tobacco in any way, 
never drank any spirits of any kind, never frolicked, never gambled, 
and last but not least, I never courted but one woman and that one 
I married. 8 

YE OLDEN DAYS ! 

By Mrs. Louisa CHILDs CHOATE. WRITTEN IN 1912. 

Everything has a beginning. Even Marshall County, Iowa, can not 
be an exception. When my father started from near Sandusky City, 
Ohio, and settled in Princeton, Illinois, we were sure we had come 
West. As young a child as I was at that time, I was impressed with 
my surroundings and I remember particularly how I would look across 
the country and admire its beauty. Father had been comfortably 
situated back East and I could never understand why he wanted to 
come to Iowa unless it was to get land where it could be had for the 
asking. But more likely it was merely the epidemic to “Go West.” 

When we started in those canvas-covered house wagons, father and 
the family took the lead, and I, the sole occupant of another, followed. 
The Queen of Sheba never felt more a queen in all her splendor than 
I in my regal quarters, though of Lilliputian type and without the 
gilded chariot and the rest of the tinsel. 

The good roads problem had never been even in our dreams. It was 
more the nightmare of no roads at all. More than anything else. the 
trip seemed more the matter of seeking to find roads, especially after 
leaving the states. It was a country of distances. Threading the dis- 
tances were the narrow trails of the many tribes of red men. This 
mazy network of bewildering lines were the real clews to aid us in 
overcoming many of the difficulties that beset the way. They led to 
better fording places across the creeks and rivers and the worst and 
most delusive barriers, the sloughs. These sloughs were covered with 
verdure and, with only a suspicion of what they might be. We had 
to guess, then dare and take the chances of a venture. It was the one 
leap for life; a pause after the start across the slough meant disaster. 
If, however, the unavoidable did happen it was a bottomless pit of 
mire. The horrors of which I will leave to the imagination. 

We came in the fall of 1852 and bought -a claim on which there 
was a house which had been built a couple of years before. 

At this time Marshalltown had not been surveyed. So father and 
another man went to Iowa City for a surveyor. When they finished 
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plotting the town and had named a few streets, we located on Main 
Street. There we occupied a small new building that had the distinc- 
tion of being made of hewed logs, and circumstances added another 
distinction, that of being the house where the first church service was 
held in the town. The meeting was a success in every way and was 
one of the very first notable gatherings. 

After a few months father put up-and enclosed the first frame 
building in the town and it was dedicated the evening of the first 
celebration of the Fourth of July in Marshalltown (then called Mar- 
shall). Rough boards were laid for a floor and there they “tripped 
the light fantastic” into the “wee sma’ hours” of the night. That was 
a red-letter day, never to be forgotten by those who participated. 
The celebration during the day included an oration and a big dinner. 
Mr. Atwater, a young lawyer from Marietta, was the orator of the 
day, and made an earnest appeal for good citizenship. Long tables 
were set under an arbor made of poles covered with boughs, and the 
American flag floated above in the breeze. The ladies had prepared a 
bountiful supply of good things and proved themselves experts in the 
culinary art. There were whole roasted pigs done to a beautiful brown, 
and made to sit erect and had cobs in their mouths and a buttonhole 
bouquet for ornaments. They looked as though they might be “only 
a thing of beauty”, but when tasted proved to be a joy, if not forever, 
then certainly for a time. 


SHARING PLEASURES AND HARDSHIPS 
By SaraH J. STATLER. WRITTEN IN 1912. 


We left Pennsylvania in 1855 and came to Iowa City where we 
resided three years. On the 9th of September, 1858, we set out for 
Marshalltown, which we reached after two days’ hard ride through 
mud and over corduroy roads, in the old lumbering stage coach. I 
held our two months’ old baby in my arms. We arrived at the Anson 
House at nine o’clock at night in a cold pouring-down rain, only to 
be told we could have our supper, but no bed, as everything was taken. 
So the only thing to do was to go to the rooms we had previously 
rented and where our goods then were and unpack our bedding and 
hastily make up a couple of beds and then back for the children, and 
at last, wet, cold, muddy and homesick, we were ready for the much- 
needed rest. 
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The next morning being nice and sunshiny and the children none 
the worse for the ordeal, the world looked much brighter. We decided 
to fix up the two little rooms where our goods were and stay there till 
our new house was near enough finished to go into. For the first time 
in my life I was a stranger in a strange place and if it had not been 
for the children being able to step out at either door and pick hand- 
fuls of the beautiful late wild flowers, which were growing everywhere 
and bringing them all in to mother, I would have been homesick in- 
deed; and as it was I shed many a tear when their little backs were 
turned. I had had such a dread of coming here. I couldn’t think of 
anything but Indians, of whom I had heard so many blood curdling 
tales that the sight of one would frighten me. When this happened 
I would hurriedly gather the children in and pull down the curtains, 
but after they had reached the window on the outside before I could 
on the inside a few times and found them looking and laughing, I 
gradually got over my extreme fear of them, though I never got so 
I liked it very well when, without a sound, I would look up and find 
one near me in the house. One time I was upstairs all alone and, seeing 
a shadow, I looked up and there stood Johnny Green, chief of the 
Pottawattomies. There he stood in all his paint and feathers as chief 
of the tribe. I was very much frightened for a minute till the poor 
old fellow shook his head and said, “Sick, sick.”” Then I told him to 
go to the drug store. He would find the doctor there. This he obedi- 
ently did. In fact, I never found the Indians anything but harmless. 

Very soon after getting settled as best we could, the ladies already 
here began to call, dear friends, that my heart is full of love for to 
this day. First came Mrs. Willigrod and Mrs. Wasson, both in Shaker 
bonnets. Even bonnets will wear out and we could buy nothing here 
except what could be put into little space. Then came Mrs. Glick and 
her young sister, Miss Georgia Ziegenfelter, now Mrs. Gerhart. Then 
Mrs. Lacey and Mrs. Hepburn, wife of W. P. Hepburn, later Colonel 
and member of Congress from Iowa. I remember distinctly and in 
the order in which they came, because the calling of these ladies changed 
my mind toward Marshalltown. If they could live here, I could. 

As was to be expected, the first few years were the hard ones, de- 
prived of so many things heretofore looked upon as necessities. No 
fruit was to be had for love or money, except wild grapes, plums and 
crab apples. I remember one December, Mr. S. Lacey (who was then 
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in the grocery business) went to Iowa City for some goods and 
brought as a Christmas present a whole pailful of apples. I smile when 
_ yet I think of the neighbor women coming in and inquiring if I had 
heard what a fine present Mr. Lacey had brought for his wife. A farm 
would not have compared with it. . 

For the first two or three years there were only two streets in Mar- 
shalltown, Main and Center streets, well enough defined to tell where 
they really were. You guessed at the others from there being here 
and there a house and lot fenced in and we simply cut across lots any- 
where to keep on the grass, as there were no sidewalks except in front 
of stores and the hotel. But with all the trials and deprivations we 
had to endure, what a good time we had with it all, and what dear 
close friends we grew to be. We all had the same discomforts, and 
how ready we were to comfort and sonsole and help one another. We, 
as early pioneers, felt it a duty as well as a pleasure to call on all 
strangers who came to our little circle, and did our best to keep them 
from getting homesick. The pleasures were shared by all, as the hard- 
ships had to be. 

There was no church at all, and up to the same fall we came here 
there was preaching only about once in two weeks, or whenever a 
minister could get here. This was always a little uncertain. The Rev. 
C. Babcock, a Methodist, was sent here soon after we came, and there- 
after services were held regularly each Sunday in the old court house. 

The first fair we had was held on the square where the court house 
now stands, and a very good fair it was. It certainly had the first 
essential for a good fair. Everybody was there early and late and all 
the time. The first Fourth of July we were here the celebration was 
held in Hughes’ grove on the knoll near the corner of Fourth and 
Jerome streets, as now laid out. The day was so cool that we wore 
heavy wraps. Mrs. Lacey and myself decided to walk away out there, 
which we did and wheeled the baby in the first baby cab ever seen 
in Marshalltown. It was thought to be a long walk away out into the 
timber, clear away from town. 

It is becoming a common thing now for our farmers to come to 
town with automobiles. It was not unusual then to see them come in 
with ox teams. I must tell you about going to camp meeting with an 
ox team with Mrs. John Jarvis, now Mrs. Curtis. They were living 
‘on a farm in Timber Creek and Mr. Jarvis came in with an invitation 
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for myself and children to come out to their house, attend the meet- 
ing and stay all night with them, and he would come in for us. The 
invitation was promptly accepted and we were all ready when he came 
for us. We were a long time getting there, but finally landed in time 
to hear a good sermon and then met many people from other places. 
We could not stay long to visit. Our steeds were too slow. We had 
a hearty laugh over our turnout. Ah, me! We were nearly all young 
people then and such incidents were only fun and helped to smooth 
the rough places. I must not forget to tell of the jubilee we had when 
the iron horse first reached our town. With a railroad here, all things 
were possible. And how we all rejoiced over this and other improve- | 
ments. We all had an interest in each step of advancement. The old 
second ward school house, how proud we all were of it, with its’ two 
rooms below and one large one and a recitation room above. And each 
new church that was built, such pride we took in them all, a pride 
and joy that those who came later cannot know. 


THOSE TOUGH, ROUGH, HAPPY OLD DAYS 
By Mrs. G. W. Hartan. WRITTEN IN 1884. 


It is with scruples of delicacy the writer takes up her pen to at- 
tempt an autobiography. How few of us are satisfied with our in- 
complete life. Comparatively speaking, there are a few luminaries who 
seem to shape their own destiny, but the great bulk of mankind are 
more or less controlled by circumstances. We seem but indifferent 
barks, floating to that unknown sea, which sooner or later swallows 
up all humanity. We drift along conscious alike of our own weakness 
and our seeming inability to surmount them. But not to be tedious, 
perhaps it will not be out of place to go on with the “short and 
simple annals” of our common-place history. G. W. Harlan was born 
and raised in Lancaster County, in eastern Pennsylvania. The writer 
was born in Cecil County, Maryland, but was brought up in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. My parents were Quakers. My husband was 
partly Presbyterian. We were married in 1849, when I was seventeen 
years old. Mr. Harlan’s occupation from that time until we moved 
West was that of a dry goods merchant and a dealer in live stock. 
Losing heavily in the latter, we concluded to try our fortune in Iowa. 
We moved into Guthrie County in the spring of 1857, along with my 
parents. We joined farms and located on the raw prairie; Elwood 
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-Brown, my father, along Brush Fork; and Mr. Harlan along the Coon, 
down past where the two streams meet. Here for twenty-two years 
we spent our life and brought up our large family, some of whom 
are still residents of the county. The principal part of my father’s 
family were grown up before he left Pennsylvania. 

I often think how verdant Eastern people were and are of a prairie 
pioneer’s life. But by experience, the dullest scholar will in time learn 
something. I well remember our first garden, laid out along the river 
where the ground was soft and easily cultivated. We made our potato 
patch on a rich bank, soon inclosed by great high weeds, which at that 
time grew thick for miles up and down the Coon. They grew higher 
than a man’s head. There was a man who lived three or four miles 
down the river, who had a large drove of hogs, which he let loose in 
summer to forage wherever suited them best. They lived principally 
on those large weeds which we called “pigweeds’’, not being acquainted 
with their botanical name. One August Sabbath we hitched up our 
“one horse shay” and went out on a prospecting tour around the little 
hamlet of Guthrie Center, which in those days was very modest and 
made few pretensions. While we were gone, “Wiley’s hogs,” perhaps 
partaking of the same curiosity, migrated into our potato patch, and 
did some plowing in their own interest. They meandered still further 
up the river into new patches. This got to be such a nuisance that it 
caused our men to use such epithets as are not in accordance with 
Scripture. These wild hogs were quite ferocious, if they were not as 
noisy as the coyotes, and one day after they had been making their 
usual raids, Mr. Harlan went with his dog and javelin in mighty wrath 
intent on some desperate victory. He flung his javelin (the pitch 
fork) right into the old leader’s back. She and all her followers turned 
upon him, and made him feel that prudence was the better part of 
valor; he climbed the first tree he came to, and didn’t climb slow 
either. While’making the dog beat an inglorious retreat they kept 
him up the tree, and with erected bristles and other demonstrations 
gave him to understand that it would not be wholesome for him to 
come down among them. By and by they got tired and trotted off, 
leaving him alone in his glory. 

He concluded the only way to head off those porkers was to fence. 
Elm was the material to be used, and any one acquainted with it 
knows that it was not an easy task to split those rails in the middle 


of the summer. 
Bye 


For several years our experience was very much as other “old 
settlers.” Our tables were not graced with delicacies. Sugar and coffee 
were not every-day fare. Our pumpkin pie for the first winter or 
two, was made of dried squashes, without sugar. Our pumpkin sauce 
was made by boiling squashes down in watermelon juice. But our 
greatest support was our cow, which really kept the “wolf” away. 
She was always a privileged old character, and could lay down a fence 
as well as a man. My husband would never kill “Old Red,” and she 
died of old age. Somehow in those old days, our appetites accorded 
with the times and everything was palatable. When we commenced 
to cultivate sorghum we stepped into quite a luxury. What good 
plum and pumpkin butter we old settlers used to make with it! It was 
several years before we could use coffee as an everyday luxury, even 
on through war times. My father’s family were our nearest neighbors, 
and we used to pass away the winter evenings very pleasantly in each 
other’s cabins—playing chess, reading history or stories. How those 
old blasts used to howl around our homes before the ‘“‘cottonwoods” 
were large enough to shelter. But some strange comfort every state 
attends, and we had our blessings to count. Friends from the East 
sent us the “Atlantic” and “‘Harper’s” for several years. And some 
of our nearest neighbors, Derwin Willey, used to lend us the ‘““New 
York Tribune”, until we were able to renew our subscription. In 
those days we thought we could not live without the “Tribune” and 
the other periodicals. Mr. Willey died in ’63 and we missed him very 
much as a neighbor. His widow, Mrs. Clarinda Willey, still lives on 
her part of the home place, surrounded by her worthy family. She is 
a noble type of womanhood, modest and unassuming, but with those 
sterling qualities of mind and heart which endear her to all who know 
her. 

Mrs. Thomas Seely was another neighbor who was a lovely, gifted 
woman. Refined and cultured, she kept herself posted on the best 
literature of the day, and had a happy faculty of imparting knowl- 
edge to her friends. Isolated as we then were from the advantages of 
large towns, the society of these two neighbors was a companionship 
that cheered many a weary and discouraging hour, when we “used to 
boil, and broil and toil,” ‘“‘and mend the frock, and knit the sock, and 
the cradle did rock, all for the good of the home; while our men 
“did sow, and mow, and hoe, all for the good of the land.” Hours 
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long since passed away but still replete with pleasant memories. In 
those days Captain Thomas Seely was opening up his fine farm; B. 
Levan arranging his well-ordered home; George Headly, William 
Hellyer and William J. Revelle were all breaking up large farms. Also 
Captain Snedaker and James McCluen up Brush Fork were opening 
up theirs. All these men were good neighbors. Captain Seely is well 
known all over the county as one of the old leaders of the Republican 
Party in Guthrie County. Further down the Coon there was a tract 
of land called the Goings’ Settlement, now divided up into splendid 
farms, the greater part of which is now owned by Jarmon Reed and 
others. Time and space will not permit to tell all the little anecdotes 
and incidents that happened to us all, and our jokes at one another’s 
expense. One of them at Billy Revelle’s is too good to keep. He kept 
bachelor’s hall in those days where he now lives. The winter before 
the war broke out, he and one of his hands bunked together. One 
cold winter day they killed a hog and shoved it under their bed, where 
it froze solid. Whenever they felt a little “lank” for pork they would 
haul out the frozen swine, cut their slices, and shove it back in its 
covering, which, by the way, was its own hide and bristles. It lasted 
them this way pretty much all winter. Quite a unique and economical 
plan. 

Reason C. Darby was the man’s name who marched off the next 
summer with Billy to the war, and died a hero’s death on the battle- 
field of Pea Ridge. He was respected and honored by all his comrades. 

I well remember one of our first winters when we made a quarter 
of beef last us all through the winter, by cutting it in small pieces, 
pickling it a few days, and then hanging the pieces to the joists. Once 
in the middle of every week we boiled a piece with beans. On Sunday 
we would have biscuits, in this way making a hundredweight of flour 
last as long as the meat. Oh, those tough, rough, happy old days 
when youth and strength surmounted every care. 

Soon the war times came, ushering in new and all-engrossing topics. 
Never, can any of us forget those thrilling days when our country 
called for our loved ones to go. The first company of men was soon 
organized from all parts of the county. Company C, of the 4th Iowa 
was destined to perform a brilliant part in the history of the war. 
When this company was organized, the ladies of Guthrie Center sent 
forth an invitation to other ladies from other parts of the county to 
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meet at the county seat and prepare uniforms for our boys. The 
mothers, wives, daughters and sweethearts flocked from all parts of 
the county, and uniforms were soon improvised of grey flannel shirts, 
white pants with blue stripes, and black glazed caps. How proud we 
were of our white-panted heroes, so soon to meet the bloody realities 
of terrible battles. In those trying times what acquaintances were 
made and friendships formed, never to be forgotten. How many pass 
before my vision as I write. I see the sweet face of Mrs. Colonel 
Nichols, who with Mrs. Dr. Gustine and Mrs. Charles Haden, wore 
the palm of beauty in those war times. What added to their charms, 
they never seemed to know it. 

Other sweet womanly faces pass before me. Mrs. Thomas Roberts, 
Mrs. Phil. Roberts, Mrs. Hanyan, Mrs. and Miss Campbell, Mrs. Gil- 
bert, Mrs. Blue, Mrs. Dyson, of Cass; Mrs. Kenworthy, Mrs. Lonsdale, 
Mrs. Cummins, Mrs. McClary, Mrs. Wells McCool, Miss Jenny Mount, 
Miss Ellen Leech (now Mrs. Hubbard of Stuart), from Jackson Town- 
ship. From Bear Grove, Mrs. Perry Crooks and Miss Maggie, her 
daughter; also Miss Beck. From Thompson, the two Misses Porter. 
From Center, Mrs. Wm. Mann, Miss Harriet Bike (now Mrs. Alanson 
Hill, of Mento), Mrs. Seely, Mrs. Samuel Reed, and Miss Hester (now 
Mrs. Luther Motz), Mrs. Culbertson, and Mrs. Theodore Reed, Mrs. 
Wm. Tracy and her daughter Miss Belle. Mrs. Charles Huxley, and 
Miss Cleo, Mrs. and Miss Ewing, and the Misses Levan, and Miss Julia 
Holsman, all of whom became familiar faces, and were loyal patriotic 
women during the war. Also among the many good women of those 
days was Mrs. William A. Mann, a noble, queenly woman, who with 
her husband, made their home a place of welcome and hospitality. 
He enlisted in Co. Q, 29th regiment, and died in a hospital at Keokuk. 
He was brought home and buried. His wife soon followed him to the 
grave. How we missed them no words can tell. 

Never will be forgot our flag présentations to our two companies, 
Company C, at Guthrie Center, and Company G, at Panora, with 
our young ladies, beauteously arrayed in the national colors. The 
writer had the honor of reading the address and presenting the flag 
to Company C. Though we all, soldiers and friends, were but a small 
part in integral numbers, yet that grand old hymn, “America,” sounded 
just as sweet to us as in more pretentious places, and we felt just as 
deeply the terrible realities so soon to come upon us, and our adieus 
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were just as heartfelt. We worked just as hard in our sanitary meet- 
ings, where we interchanged sociality and devised ways and means for 
the comfort of “our boys”. If what we sent did not get to them, 
somebody else’s dear ones might get the articles; anyhow, like bread 
cast upon the waters, we would send to them. The heroes we had 
dedicated were, like those of every other place, the flower of our youth. 
We knew they either had to die for their country, or come back 
crowned with honor. Glorious and sweet is the memory of those who 
died, and still cherished in our hearts are those who came back crowned 
with honor. It is an honor to be called their friends, and the pleasant- 
est thought to husband and self wherever we may go, is, that those 
old friends in Guthrie County may still think us worthy of their 
regard. 

Nore: Mrs. Harlan was living in Colorado when she wrote the above 

reminiscences. | 


THE FOUNDING OF TABOR COLLEGE 
By W. M. Brooks, First President of the College. WriTTEN IN 1881. 


In 1848 a few families of Congregationalists in Ohio led by the 
Rev. John Todd removed to southwestern Iowa. They made a tempo- 
rary settlement near the southern line of Iowa on the Missouri River, 
five miles above the present site of Nebraska City. 

Freighting on the Missouri River was slow and dangerous. Boats 
passed up only at irregular intervals, and not infrequently remained 
for weeks upon sandbars and snags. The settlers’ steam mill, on which 
they depended for lumber to make them comfortable for the winter, 
was long delayed, and when it came at last the boiler was unfit for 
use and the repair shop four hundred miles away. 

The trials of pioneer life were before them—trials that must be 
endured to be really known. Socially, politically, and religiously, they 
differed widely from the people about them. The difference was no- 
ticeable in their dress, their diet, their buildings and in their general 
habits and modes of expression. They believed with John Wesley, 
“that slavery is the sum of all villanies; and that when the Saviour 
said: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me,” he did not understand white be- 
fore brethren. They therefore gave a cordial welcome to the weary 
traveler, even though he were-black. They give him food, shelter and 
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raiment and sent him on his way rejoicing. It was not then strange 
that living so near a slave state, a feeling intensely hostile should /have 
arisen. This hostility showed itself in many ways, most annoying, 
however, in the disturbance of public meetings and in the burning of 
their school house, because some colored children were permitted to 
attend school. 

Below the Ohio settlers was a settlement on the river known, on 
account of the character of its inhabitants, as the Devil’s Bend; and 
the roughs of this settlement in derision gave to the new settlement 
the name Civil Bend, a name which it has since retained. 

Fortunately, there were according to the good providence of God, 
several wet seasons and high water. Once when Brother Todd returned 
from a preaching appointment his horse’s feet went splash, splash, 
splash for five long miles. It occurred to Brother Todd that the floods 
might be an indication from Almighty God for his people to “take 
higher ground.” This at least they did soon after in founding the 
town of Tabor. The site was high above the miasmatic influences o 
the bottom lands, and the surrounding prairie was as gently undulating 
and had as rich a soil as any in western Iowa. 

In the spring of 1854 the citizens of Tabor met and chose Reverend 
John Todd, George B. Gaston, James L. Smith, Jonas Jones, Origen 
Cummings, and John W. Smith of Civil Bend as trustees and incorpo- 
rators of Tabor Literary Institute. A fundamental principle was that 
in the organization neither race nor sex should be made a condition 
of admission. 

When the town was platted, a part of the plot was designated as 
“college grounds,” for the people hoped to establish not merely an 
academy, but a college, and this was the most common topic of their 
conversations and prayers. 

An academy was opened on November 3, 1857, and it was in suc- 
cessful operation except the second year of its existence until 1866. 
Friends near and far then decided that the time was favorable to open 
a college department in accordance with the original intention of the 
founders. At a special meeting of the Council Bluffs Congregational 
Association in the spring of 1866 resolutions were drawn up encourag- 
ing the people at Tabor in their efforts to place their school on a 
college basis and recommending it to friends of Christian education. 

The people at Tabor were very glad for such expressions of sym- 
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pathy and confidence, but there was the important matter of financial 
support about which the resolutions were silent. The experiments in 
college building round about were not encouraging. There had been 
a board of trustees organized to establish a school to be known under 
the high-sounding name of Columbian University, only eight miles 
north of Tabor. Sixteen thousand dollars were secured and put into 
the walls of a building which blew down, and the days of the uni- 
versity were ended before it was opened for students. Eighty miles 
to the northwest an effort had been made to establish at Fontanelle, 
Nebraska University, which struggled on for some years trying to 
bear up under the weight of so great a name. At Oreopolis, eighteen 
miles northwest of Tabor an institution began with the college name 
and with most glowing representatives and failed. At Onawa, one 
hundred miles north, stimulated by the offer of the American Emi- 
gration Company to pay the interest of $20,000 for five years, if an 
equal amount should be invested in buildings, a spasmodic effort was 
made which brought no results. As the county seat Sidney three dif- 
ferent religious denominations began at different times under what 
were regarded as very favorable circumstances, but they also failed. 
Fifteen thousand dollars were invested in a school at Nebraska City, 
which soon closed for lack of money. At a later date Western Iowa 
Collegiate Institute at Glenwood came into existence, lived for a few 
years, and passed quietly away. A building was also erected at Council 
Bluffs for a ladies’ seminary. The school was opened, but soon its doors 
were closed and the building sold for a private residence. With such 
examples before them what reason had they to believe that they should 
meet any better fate. 

They had two reasons. First, Tabor College was not, like some of 
the enterprises mentioned connected with any town scheme, upon the 
success of which depended the success of the college, and out of 
which its originators expected to make a fortune. Second, there was 
the spirit of the people as seen in the founding of the colony and in 
endorsing by substantial gifts the action of the trustees. 

After the matter had been pretty thoroughly discussed as to what 
a college should be, a meeting of citizens was called to see what sub- 
stantial aid could be secured in the community. At the meeting Brother 
Gaston said: “I have felt ever since I came West, and especially when 
in the most spiritual state of mind, that I was making ‘property for 
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BS 
this one object—to build up an institution where the young who 
should be educated, should go out into the world as Christians, and 
I now give from my capital all that can be spared from my business, 
and I am willing to leave it to others to say how much that shall be. 
I will devote my income to the college, and if necessary, I will put in 
every dollar I have and begin anew.” With property assessed at $4004, 
he gave cash $2000 and his notes for $2000 more. Others caught the - 
same spirit, and, while many gave nothing, the giving was so liberal 
that it amounted to $75 for each person in the place and to $30,000 
for all. The first nineteen donors gave in cash and notes sixty per 
cent of the assessed value of their property. 


BEAUTIFUL SHORES 
By Rev. JoHN O. Foster. WRITTEN IN 1910. 


It was a bright day in 1840 when the great flat boat, a sort of scow, 
anchored just before our home on the Illinois shore of the Mississippi, 
and the belongings of the family were put on board and we pushed 
off for the other side of the river, into Iowa Territory, That short 
voyage of a few miles made a deep impression on my young mind, 
for like all other boys, I had a great liking for boats and this one, the 
Young Hickory, was a model. It was the year of the presidential 
campaign of William Henry Harrison, and as he was called Old Hick- 
ory it was well to call this boat Young Hickory. We landed in Scott 
County and made our home in a beautiful grove about ten miles 
northwest of Davenport. The little stream that ran through the 
grove seemed large enough for a mill-site, and here it was determined 
to build a mill. But there were not enough inhabitants to support 
such an expensive undertaking, and so father sold out. 

A call came from a place called Rockingham, on the river just 
below Davenport, where there was a mill owned by Sullivan & Moyer, 
who wanted a steady blacksmith to whom steady employment would 
be given. That was just the opening for father, and teams soon con- 
veyed us to the place. That great steam saw and grist mill was some- 
thing of a curiosity in the mighty West. It was probably the largest 
of its kind on the river north of St. Louis. It was a large building, 
not far from the bank of the river, designed to saw logs or grind the 
grists of the farmers and do a general milling business. The proprietors - 
had spent thousands of dollars in the plant; but for. some reason, the 
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sawmill part of the works was not a success, probably as no good 
anchorage for logs could be made on that shore. 

Father thought it best to call on the proprietors as soon as possible 
and secure the proffered employment. He was pretty closely examined, 
as. the head man wanted one who could do almost anything in the 
blacksmith line from making a horseshoe nail to mending or recon- 
structing any of the complicated machinery. He was taken through 
the mill and shown all the parts. The new motor force of steam was 
fully explained, and he was assured that a man who could meet any 
special emergency when a break-down occurred would find steady 
employment at $1.50 a day. Father did not tell them that he had 
studied steam power from the day he saw Robert Fulton launch the 
Clermont, the first steamboat ever made, or that he was present at 
the foot of Fulton Street, New York, when the boat started off upon 
her maiden trip for Albany. He had long desired a chance to see and 
work in machinery of this kind, for he had constructed a model loco- 
motive in 1831 at Rob Roy, Indiana, that was large enough to pull 
two men over the circular track laid within his large blacksmith shop. 

So John Foster secured the job of blacksmith and general repairer 
of broken machinery for Sullivan & Moyer in the town of Rocking- 
ham, in the County of Scott, Iowa Territory. That same town was 
the county seat’ of Scott County at that time, but there was a young 
earthquake coming on, the mutterings of which were only a shade 
less than a cyclone. Davenport was the candidate for the permanent 
county seat, and Rockingham declared she would fight for her rights 
to death. The mill men saw in the movement the ruin of their busi- 
ness. The storekeepers declared the change would bring disaster to’ 
them. The farmers were content to go to Rockingham for their 
grists, and Davenport had not a corn cracker in its neighborhood, and 
why should the county seat be moved? There really was no call for 
the action. 

But there was one argument more powerful than all else combined 
and this was the theme on which Davenport had determined to win. 
Back of Rockingham there was a swamp, a big, deep morass, and 
when the river was high, there was no way to get to the bluffs. The 
city authorities saw the point, turned out en masse, and made a long, 
high causeway to the high ground back of the town. But ‘the Missis- 
sippi had a fashion of laughing at such jokes as that, and proceeded 
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to wash away the obstruction during the next rise in the river. The 
citizens fell to again, and made a more formidable embankment, fixed 
a bridge over the deepest place and in the end beat the river out of 
its old channel. Once more the high water arose in its might and 
carried away the bridge, and I, poor fellow, happened to be over at 
David Sullivan’s and had to stay there two days before I could get 
home; and then only by the kindness of the said Sullivan who took 
me over in a skiff. It was painful to be in sight of home and mother 
and yet unable to cross the dark, deep stream flowing between me and 
the loved ones. 

The county seat went upstsream, and the old town practically went 
out of existence. The Rockingham hotel, the largest and finest hostelry 
on the upper Mississippi followed the departing greatness of the town 
and fell away piecemeal, to be seen no more. And the mill—well, 
that stood the longest of all the original structures, for that stout 
frame bade defiance to winds and weather for many years. The old 
engine was taken out and made to do service on a river steamer, and 
the building was left to decay. 

But to return. The skillful mechanic heard of a vacant house down 
the river, nearly half way to Buffalo, owned by Joseph N. Robinson. 
Thither Father Foster made his home and here ended his days. 

I have wandered over many lands, seen the sun rise over the plains 
of Lombardy, run through the whole length of France, skirted the 
Riviera, climbed to the summit of Vesuvius and watched the play of 
lights and shadows in the Alps, but where, in the wide world, can a 
more beautiful spot be found than that high bluff jutting down to- 
ward the river about four miles south of Davenport? You, who are 
denizens of that land go some day to the top of that beautiful hill 
where the modern house now stands and look for yourselves. I have 
been there of late years and taken testimony from those who know 
how to judge, that this spot has some of the greatest attractions of 
any in Western lands. Not a great mountain range, not the frayed 
edge of an ocean-washed shore, not the beetling crags of Niagara’s 
gorge, not the windings of Bonny Doon, but the cleanest sweep of 
beautiful vistas imaginable. How did it look in those days? Well, I 
will tell you. Here to the right down the stream was old Buffalo. 
Over yonder was Camden. Here to the left-was-the fading village 
of Rockingham. Up the river, three or four miles,was the young 
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city of Davenport. With its long white row of soldiers’ barracks 
close by the hill at the lower end of the village, across the river was 
Stephenson, now the city of Rock Island. (Why was that name 
changed?) And still farther up the stream was the little town of 
Moline. i 

In those days there were no great, dingy factories; no tall smoke- 
stacks to puncture the sky line, and no bridge to tie the states to- 
gether. And yonder, clear and white, was the fort at the lower end 
of the island with its old log block house, stockade and loopholes, 
through which we used to crawl when we went picnicking. over there, 
and the beautiful white house of William Cook about half way this 
side. Then look at the islands, three in number: Rock Island, Credit 
Island, and Horse Island, all in a row, covered with beautiful trees. 
Then the winding river, with its broad sweep of more than a mile in 
width and fully ten miles in length; while over there almost in front, 
comes in the mouth of the clear, deep Rock River, from the northeast, 
while yonder, on that high tongue of land just above the mouth of 
Rock River is the old Indian camping ground which Black Hawk 
prizes more than all his other possessions, and for which he fought till 
fully overpowered. And here, just above old Rockingham, was where 
the troops had a bout with the redskins in an early day, where my 
sister found an officer’s beautiful sword, somewhat rusty, yet just the 
thing for father to cut up and make into three or four good butcher 
knives. 

Is this not enough to convince anyone of the beauty of the place 
where my father’s pure spirit fled for the other and brighter world? 
The owner of that home on the hill has not given me a reward for 
writing thus, but I wish he would send me an invitation to come up 
some day and sit on his front porch and let me muse over the scenes 
of sixty odd years ago; then maybe I might learn his name and wish 
him as many pleasant memories as have come over the writer. 


BY MIGHT AND MAIN 
From A NEwSPAPER ACCOUNT. WRITTEN IN 1892. 

The first actual settler west of the Des Moines River in Webster 
County was John H. Busey who came here with his wife in 1855. 
At that time the lands west of the river were not in the market, and 
until a year later nobody could file claims or obtain title to them. 
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But, as was customary in the West before convenient land offices could 
be opened, squatters staked out farms on the public domain on which 
they intended to file as soon as the land was brought into the market. 
To protect themselves against claim jumpers, as the later comers who 
attempted to secure any of the same lands were called, they organized 
claim clubs. 

There was such an organization at that time in Fort Dodge. But 
the members of this claim club did not even pretend to reside on the 
lands they claimed. Sometimes they drove a few stakes or turned 
some sod to testify to their possession, but often a notice to the claim 
club was considered sufficient, and, as that organization included 
nearly everybody in the community, it generally was sufficient. 

Claims frequently changed hands by sale and purchase. Cyrus 
Carpenter, later governor of Iowa, for instance, sold his claim to a 
quarter section of land 12 miles from Fort Dodge for $100, although 
this was government land which had never been in the market, and 
to which he had no scrap of title except such as local sentiment gave 
by reason of his having declared an intention to file on it when it 
was offered in the market. 

This was the state of affairs when Mr. and Mrs. Busey came here 
to locate. They went across the river and built a cabin on what, so 
far as they could see, was unoccupied land. But there was trouble 
ahead for them. Soon they were notified by the claim club that they 
were trespassers on a claim belonging to one of its prominent members. 
The Buseys paid no attention to it. Then the claim club appeared in 
force—some 70 strong—armed with all sorts of weapons from rifles 
to garden hoes. They moved the belongings of the Buseys a mile or 
so out on the prairie, and told the occupants to keep off that land at 
their peril. 

The Buseys, man and woman alike, were plucky. They did not be- 
lieve anybody had a better right to this land than they themselves 
and they soon went back. The claim club. was not slow about an- 
other visitation. This time they did not only drive the Buseys out, 
but leveled the cabin to the ground. The logs were hauled away and 
used for building a cabin in town. A solemn warning was given that 
claim jumping could not be tolerated, and that a horsewhipping or 


something worse would be Mr. Busey’s portion if they did not keep 
off the land. . 
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But on the Busey side the blood was up, and although the contest 
seemed a hopeless one against such odds, they went back to the land, 
put up another shanty and took possession again. Once more the claim 
club sallied forth in warlike array, this time bent on making an example 
that would terrify all “jumpers.” The club army demolished the 
shanty and took Mr. Busey down to the mouth of the Lizard Creek, 
stripped him, administered a thorough coating of tar on his person 
and rolled him in the contents of a featherbed which one of the lead- 
ing ladies of Fort Dodge contributed to the occasion. 

This ended the physical strife over the land. The Buseys felt the 
uselessness of trying to remain-on the land, but they continued to 
“claim” it, and the story of their battle for it soon became known all 
along the valley of the Des Moines River. It reached the ears of the 
United States land agent at the city of Des Moines, and when this 
part of the State was opened for entry the first application recognized 
by him was that of John H. Busey for the land he and his wife had 
battled for against such odds. That settled the case and the Buseys 
have been in undisturbed possession from that day to this. 

Looking back at this affair now it seems like unmitigated barbarism, 
and yet it is impossible to denounce an entire community in such un- 
qualified terms. Everybody who lived in Fort Dodge was in the affair, 
and they must have thought they had justification. It is given now 
when the time for bitterness is past as simply an incident of pioneer 
days. 

THE COMING OF THE HOLLANDERS 
By Mrs. Semira A. PHILiips, A QuaKER LaDy. WRITTEN IN 1900 

In the summer of 1847 the people around Oskaloosa (in southern 
Iowa) were thrown into a state of excitement and expectation, on 
hearing that a large colony of Hollanders were coming through here 
and were going to settle and build a town about 18 miles to the north- 
west. We were told that these people were a very pious set of Protest- 
ants who had left their native country on account of religious per- 
secution. We knew very little of Holland and the Hollanders, I mean 
the people of Oskaloosa generally. A few of us had learned from our 
geographies that Holland was a country of canals, that much of the 
‘land had been reclaimed from the sea, and that every foot was utilized 
and cultivated so that the whole country presented the picture of one 
vast garden intersected by a network of waterways. 
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We had some vague recollections of having heard or read of Holland 
being a place of refuge for those who were persecuted for the sake 
of their religion. It therefore seemed a little strange that Hollanders 
should be seeking a refuge among us for the same reason. Not many 
of us had seen a Hollander; and when they came along the road in 
various kinds of wagons drawn by various kinds of teams, we gazed 
in wonder at their quaint and unfamiliar appearance. Their dress was 
strange to us. The women were perched on high piles of queer looking 
chests, boxes, and trunks. Many of them were wearing caps, but 
none bonnets. Some of the men, and the women too, wore wooden 
shoes, which were entirely new to us. 

We were prepared to think well of them for we had heard only 
good of their character. We had been told that they were an honest, 
industrious, morally upright, and Godfearing people; and from that 
time to the present that judgment has never been disputed. Many of 
them stopped at my brother-in-law’s place to purchase provender for 
their teams. Some took meals with us. Some camped out in the lane 
and the barnyard. But whether they had their meals in the house, or 
by a campfire, or simply took a lunch in their hands and sat on the 
wagon tongue to eat it, not one of them failed to bow his head and 
give thanks. 

During the following winter there was much passing up and down 
the road in quest of supplies for the colony. Sometimes they would 
come in to get warm. Then they would take off their wooden shoes 
by the fire, throw a shovelful of coals and hot ashes in each shoe, 
shake them around, throw the ashes out, slap on the shoes, light their 
pipes, and be ready for another spell of battling with the cold. 

All these Hollanders had money—some had a good deal—and they 
all seemed to know the best way to invest it. The colony was organ- 
ized; and its president, Rev. H. P. Scholte, was a fine looking man, 
and a real leader. He was not only their leader in temporal affairs, 
for he was also their minister. People used to speak of Rev. Scholte 
as the Hollanders’ prophet, priest, and king. 

The Hollanders founded the town of Pella and soon after Rev. 
Scholte built what in those times was considered a very fine house, 
which he occupied. Back of the house he laid out a garden of several 
acres. A landscape gardner tastefully arranged the fruit trees, orna- 
mental trees, and flowering shrubs. Wide walks and narrow paths 
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traversed the garden throughout. Evenly planted and carefully tended 
squares of cabbage and rows of peas were ornamented with borders 
of flowers. A place like that would be called a park in these days. The 
fame of Scholte’s garden spread far and wide, and persons for miles 
around would drive to Pella to see it. 

Some of the Holland families who came to Pella in the beginning 
were wealthy, educated, and refined. The two boys Peter and Henry 
of one family in particular as I recollect them 46 years ago, were 
perfect models of good breeding. Their mother was a handsome and 
lovable lady. I have been told by one who knows that every member 
of that colony brought with them from their native home a certificate 
of good character. 

It wasn’t long before their superior farming and gardening began 
to be noticed and talked about, and many slovenly farmers were in- 
duced to make more out of their rich lands through the example of 
those frugal and thrifty Hollanders. They were not only industrious 
and prosperous, but were hospitable. I used to hear it said that in 
every Hollander’s home the coffee pot was always on the fire and 
every stranger or neighbor who entered was offered a cup of hot 
coffee and some kind of cakes, no matter what.time of the day it was. 

These people had made the journey from their native land to the 
land of their adoption through great tribulations. Many died at sea, 
and with aching hearts they witnessed the burying of their precious 
ones in the deep, deep sea. But they were a people of faith, the kind 
of faith which gave courage to endure almost all things. We used to 
wonder at their pluck—the endurance and the patience of those people. 
I think every observing person who has watched their progress and 
methods from the earliest to the present time will say that the Hol- 
landers have been no detriment to this country. Every man of them 
took the oath of allegiance to the United States soon after they came. 
Many of them enlisted in the army and fought bravely for the North 
during the Civil War. 

They learned long ago how to manage the rich Iowa soil, and their 
magnificent farms with commodious buildings reach out. from Pella 
in every direction for miles and miles. They were quick to learn the 
language and ways of America. They have successfully engaged in 
many kinds of business, and have been elected to and faithfully filled 
offices of trust. 
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Even among these Pilgrims who had fled from religious persecution 
in Holland, and were professed lovers of democracy, there were de- 
grees in the social scale. The wealthy and educated were exclusive. 
They brought their ideas of social position with them. The social line 
between master and servant, and employer and employed, was much 
more marked among them than among Americans in the West. A 
young lady who belonged to a family of “the upper ten” Hollanders 
once said to me: “I never worked in Holland for it was considered 
disgraceful there for a lady to work, but in America I find it is 
thought to be disgraceful for a lady not to work.” 


WRITING TO THE FOLKS IN GERMANY IN 1851 
By WILHELM FiscHER 


It is high time that I fulfill my promise to you to write. Perhaps, 
you have been thinking that I have forgotten you, but that would 
have been the greatest ingratitude for all the kindness that you have 
shown me. I have purposely waited so long before I wrote so that I 
wouldn’t be writing something I didn’t know much about. Now I 
have been here ten weeks in the country and have traveled in different 
directions and can therefore give a more reliable account. . 

You know about sea voyages. I was seasick the third day out, but 
I soon got over that. Since the winds were contrary we could not go 
through the English Channel but had to go around Scotland. This 
caused several days’ delay. The sea voyage is not as dangerous as 
generally supposed. To be sure the first days many a passenger looked 
wretched when the ship rolled so that one couldn’t with his best efforts 
stand up, and before he were aware of it lay sprawling on the deck. 
Later we laughed when one fell down and when a storm wave visited 
the upper deck and made us hie for the steerage, wet through and 
through. Our voyage was truly a pleasant one and I do not hesitate 
to recommend the ship I sailed on to other emigrants. The weather 
was not stormy. The food on shipboard was good and drinking water 
abundant. After a voyage of 35 days we were in the free America. 

On the 24th of May we entered New York Bay and had the glorious 
New York City before us. No artist could have painted this magnifi- 
cent panorama. We have seen many cities in Germany, but even 
Hamburg does not measure up with New York City. 

When we reached the city, doctors and agents from the German 
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Society came on board, the first to find out if we were all healthy, the 
others to warn us against swindlers, and where to get information 
about the journey into the interior. I want to advise my countrymen 
to follow the directions of the German Society, and not to trust 
strangers though they may be well dressed and speak to you confiden- 
tially in German as if they had known you from childhood. They 
are big rascals just the same. 

We went to the office of the German Society at 95 Greenwich Street. 
This society alone can protect immigrants against crooks. Most of us 
made good arrangements for the journey westward. One family from 
Mecklenburg had been imposed upon'by the bad agents and had to 
pay $10 for what we paid $8; and while we traveled by railroad they 
had to go by canal. We reached Buffalo, New York in about three 
days, they in about three weeks. 

At Albany we got on the train for Buffalo. Peis | is very ex- 
pensive in Albany and there are Smart Alecks a-plenty there too. 
There is a German hotel in Buffalo right across from the railroad sta- 
tion and the hotelkeeper is Heinrich Eggers, who is a German, and a 
man that one can trust. He gives the immigrant correct information 
and acts as interpreter for those who can’t speak English. 

If one is going to Iowa, he buys a ticket to Chicago; to Wisconsin, 
to Milwaukee. From Buffalo one travels by steamboat across Lake 
Erie to Detroit, where there is a good hotel kept by a German Swiss. 
From here one travels by railroad to New Buffalo and from there to 
Milwaukee or Chicago by steamboat. This is the shortest, cheapest, 
and quickest route. Many buy horses and wagons in Chicago and 
thus make their way across Illinois to Iowa, a distance of about 200 
miles. 

We traveled half the way by canal on a packet. It was most beauti- 
fully furnished, and the meals were excellent. The packet made the 
trip to LaSalle in 26 hours. From this point one may go to Davenport 
by boat down the Illinois River and up the Mississippi River. We 
made the journey across Illinois on foot and reached Davenport in 
three days. 

The part of New York tHrotigh which we traveled is mostly ete 
But we also passed through some cultivated tracts and many smaller 
and larger towns, These towns do not have winding and crooked 
streets as the towns in Europe.. The streets of American towns are 
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straight and lined with trees. Practically all the Eastern towns have 
street gas lights. 

The Americans are not so careful with the railroads as the Germans. 
In America the tracks are sometimes laid on the streets and not fenced 
in. There are no guards at the crossings, and still accidents are not 
numerous though the trains travel faster in the pitch-dark night than 
in Germany. The rails from Detroit to New Buffalo are of oak planks 
on which have been fastened strips of iron. There is no dearth of 
conveyances. We traveled on a railroad an entire day, which had a 
canal on one side and a public highway on the other, all lined by neat 
farm houses and towns. 

The land is everywhere good. I have seen but few bad spots. Illinois 
has a great deal of prairie but also some woods. Iowa, of all I have 
seen, has the advantage. The Mississippi forms the eastern border. 
Smaller and larger towns are located along its picturesque and romantic : 
banks. Davenport has a wonderful location. It was founded 15 years 
ago. Four or five years ago it was a small place with scarcely 
100 houses. Now it has a population of about 4,000. This year alone 
100 new houses have been built. I believe it will rank with the largest 
towns of Germany in 10 years for most of the immigrants come here. 
The land has been sold out from the town for about 12 to 16 miles. A 
third part of the town’s population and about half of the population 
out in the country, is German. It does not seem to be America, for 
one hears German everywhere. There is a Catholic church in Daven- 
port where German is used in the services, and a German Evangelical 
Lutheran church is to be built. 

The banks of the Mississippi are beautifully wooded hills. There 
are coal deposits six miles from Davenport. In the country there 
are few woods except along the streams. It is all beautifully rolling 
prairie, and the soil mostly black loam which will produce all kinds 
of crops, especially wheat, corn, barley, oats, potatoes, large melons, 
onions, lettuce and all kinds of vegetables known to Germans. 

Speculators have bought but a small amount of the land. One can 
buy at the government price of $1.25 per acre. 

Every year a number of families come here from St. Louis because 
the climate in summer is better here than there. 

We looked over the land and decided to settle in Hickory Grove 
about 12 miles from Davenport. Herr Friedrich claimed 320 acres. 
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Soon also four officers from the Schleswig-Holstein army took smaller 
claims in this neighborhood. We put up a tent, dug a well, built a 
fireplace of sod to cook and fry what we had. We also started to 
make hay. This was a new kind of work to me and quite tiresome. 
On Sundays several of us always went to town to have a chance once 
in awhile to live decently. 

Much work is here done by machinery. The farmers use reapers 
and threshing machines. Wages are good and laborers few. 

German laborers who came here have advantages. German servant 
girls find it easy to make a living. In general I would advise all of 
my fellow countrymen who have no prospects for a happy and con- 
tented future in Germany to come to our beautiful and free America, 
the sooner the better. I of course know the proverb says: Remain in 
the country, support yourself by honest labor. But to many thousands 
in Germany that is not possible, while it is in America. | 

I cannot thank you enough my dear Herr Ficke, because you advised 
me to go to America. I feel free, happy, and contented; and in two 
or three years I hope to have my own farm if God preserves my health. 
On the 7th of July, I declared my intention to become an American 
citizen and at the same time I renounced allegiance to the king of 
Prussia and other rulers as well as the German Confederation. I am 
not any longer a cowed subject of Prussia, but a free citizen of the 
United States of America. Here it is not necessary to show a pass to 
every blamed supervisor of beggars and policeman, but half of America 
is open to me, and I joyfully proclaim America as my country. Here 
there is no graded nobility as in Germany. One man is as good as the 
other. The farmers constitute the very foundation of American life 
and happiness, and if one has a good well-managed farm he can live 
nobly and without economic fears. Most immigrants become farmers, 
and one sees former merchants, artists, army officers, and mechanics, 
drive around with six or eight oxen as if they had always done that. 
‘Just now many former Prussian officers in the Schleswig-Holstein 
army come to settle here. Many of them work for farmers and they 
are not ashamed to say that they are day laborers because it is not 
considered a disgrace here to work. If a member of the nobility wants 
to become a citizen he must give up his title of nobility. 

Buildings in town and country are mostly of wood. Still there are 
also a number of beautiful and well-built houses in Davenport of brick. 
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In the country there are only a few log houses, most are frame houses. 
The latter are whitewashed outside and plastered inside. In town they 
cover the plastered walls with wallpaper. Rail fences are not much 
used. Most use board fences, but wire fencing is becoming more and 
more used because it is cheaper than board fencing. 

The daily routine of American life is quite different from the Ger- 
man. In both summer and winter only three meals are served — 6 
o’clock in the morning, 12 at noon, and 6 in the evening. Bacon and 
several kinds of meat are served at every meal; morning and noon, 
coffee; evening, tea. Fresh bread is served at every meal. The Ameri- 
cans set a good table, and yet the Germans at first leave the table 
hungry, because Americans without speaking a word all fall to like 
hungry wolves, and before the German has really begun to eat, all 
has been eaten. No soup is served except in some German inns. No 
one leaves the house in the morning without having eaten. 

The ordinary work day is from 7 in the morning until 12, and from 
1 to 6 in the afternoon. No one needs to fear that he will be worked 
to death here. On the contrary they are even more thoughtful than 
in Germany. Even in harvest the farmers do not work more than ten 
hours a day. 

There are no Indians here except in winter when they come to hunt 
and to sell their furs and pelts. Deer are found in the woods and on 
the prairie. Rabbits are smaller than in Germany. Prairie chickens 
are about the size of German ducks. Song birds are entirely absent, 
but many forest birds have richly colored feathers. Mosquitoes, gnats, 
and flies fail not, neither do several kinds of snakes of which the 
worst are the rattlesnakes. I have already killed 30 of them. 

The Yankees or native Americans are often queer fellows. Even in 
the best society the gentlemen put their feet up on the table or they 
put their chairs close to the windows and let their feet hang out. I 
have observed this also in New York. 

When Herr Friedrich’s land was surveyed we had to wade through 
a swamp where our shoes and boots were filled with water. Once 
more on dry land we took them off and poured the water out, but the 
surveyor, an older Yankee, who had on a new pair of boots took out 
his knife and cut holes to let the water run out. Still he is the best 
kind of a man and helpful to the Germans here. 

All who aré ‘willing to work, though poor, need not fear to: come 
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to free America, and no one will be disappointed. Here one does not 
have to fear arbitrary despots to whom one must. sacrifice his well- 
earned wages in high taxes; and, though perhaps there will be much 
to contend with at first, especially for those that have families, these 
difficulties will soon be overcome, and all will be happy and free. 

Note: Actually there are many songbirds in Iowa—the robin, the 
thrush, the catbird, the bobolink—just to mention a few. 


THE CURRENCY RIOT 
By J. M. Burrows. WritTEN IN 1888 


In the years 1853-4 business was very much depressed on account 
of the many kinds of paper currency in circulation. Eastern currency 
was best, but most of the currency used in Iowa consisted of Illinois 
and Indiana currency. Some Iowa bankers established banks in Nebraska 
Territory and issued currency there which they circulated in Iowa 
where banks of issue were forbidden by law. 

Even then medium of exchange was scarce in Iowa. Many persons 
gave their own individual tickets printed on pasteboard or fine paper, 
as the case might be, payable when presented in amounts equal to one 
dollar. 

Cook and Sargent, Davenport bankers, circulated their own issue 
of the Bank of Florence, Nebraska Territory. This currency was re- 
deemable at Florence only. Burrows and Prettyman circulated it for 
them in Iowa and had been doing this for some time. 

I found this state of things likely to continue indefinitely, and, be- 
lieving that Burrows and Prettyman’s credit was as good as Cook and 
Sargent’s, especially among the farmers, we thought if that kind of 
circulation was profitable, we might as well circulate our own paper 
as that of others. 

Mr. Prettyman and I talked the matter over and decided to enter 
the business to the amount of $110,000 in checks, which, though they 
were not actually bank currency, did the work of bank currency. 

In a short time we began to pay out our checks. They went just 
as well as Florence currency. Cook and Sargent took them the same 
as Florence. The railroads and steamboats took them, and we had no 
trouble at all in circulating them. The profits on the circulation for 
one year was $10,000. 

In the latter part of 1858 and in 1859 there was a currency war 
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in Davenport and it became so hot for Cook and Sargent that they 
were compelled to withdraw their Florence currency as fast as possible 
and to do this they procured accommodation loans from local capital- 
ists with the assistance of Eastern banks. 

We also found it necessary to retire our checks as fast as possible, 
but the necessity came upon us in bad times. Crops in 1858 and 1859 
were almost failures, and the farmers could not pay their notes and 
bank accounts. 

Matters came to a head when Cook and Sargent refused to accept 
our checks except on special account. It made people suspicious that 
our checks would not be redeemed and trouble was soon brewing. 

One afternoon there was a good deal of excitement especially in the 
lower part of the town. I knew that meant a big run on us in the 
morning. I went home sick at heart. I could neither sleep nor eat. 
Long before daylight I drank two cups of strong coffee, and went up 
to see Cook. I pounded on his door. He put his head out of the win- 
dow to see who it was. I told him I wanted to see him, and he came 
down and let me in. We had a long talk. 

Then I went down to the mill and stayed there till 9 o’clock 
when I went over to the store to face the music. I found at least a 
hundred persons there. They had their hands full of currency. I 
spoke pleasantly to them. 

I said: ‘“Gentlemen,.you come too many at a time. If there were 
but few of you, I might do something for you. Our checks are just 
as good now as they were three months ago. Anything in this store 
or mill you can have in exchange for our checks, as cheap as if you 
paid in gold. We shall continue to take the checks in store and mill 
until the last one is redeemed. If you owe anything to Cook and Sar- 
gent they also will take them for you.” 

Some one. spoke up and said: ‘““That is honest. You need not be 
scared.” At this about half of them went away. The rest went to 
trading. 

As regards Burrows and Prettyman’s circulation, I am glad to say 
that we continued to redeem it until the last check was presented, 
and we never paid less than face value. I have five or six of those 
checks laid away as keepsakes, and they are the only ones I know of 
in existence. 

One morning when I was in the bank Cook handed me a package 
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and said: “Burrows, here is a package of your circulation, one hundred 
dollars. We received it from a Pittsburg bank this morning. I don’t 
know how it got there. Probably they got it from some traveler. 
They wrote us to do the best with it we could and remit.” He added: 
“They don’t know the value of it. Give me fifty dollars and you 
can have it.” 

I said, ‘““No, Mr. Cook, I will not do that. I have never paid less 
than face value for at i checks, and I have got too near through to 
begin scalping now.’ 

I was drawing some money. I threw Aa one hundred dollars and 
took the package. } 

If there is anything I pride myself upon in my business career, it 
is the Burrows and Prettyman’s checks. They were issued at a time 
when the business of the city and county needed them and they helped 
to keep the wheels of business of the city and county needed them 
and they helped to keep. the wheels of business moving. A month 
never passes even now, but some one speaks to me about those checks, 
and how they helped business. 

I do not think I ever experienced a worse time than in 1859. Dur- 
ing the summer I was informed one evening that there would be a 
currency riot that night. After supper I went up town and called at 
Cook’s house. The crowd soon came. They did not lose much time, 
but began to hoot, and to pelt with:rocks and clubs Mr. Cook’s new 
house into which he had just moved. The crowd soon smashed in the 
front windows. Mr. Cook’s family-and I had to retreat to the kitchen 
for safety. . 

As the mob left, some one cried out, “Now for Burrows!” But 
another voice said, “Let Burrows alone.” About one-third of the 
rioters started toward my house, nearly a mile and a half distant, the 
rest scattering to their homes. 

I got a horse and leaping upon it got there before the mob did: 
After telling my wife what was going on and not to be alarmed I took 
my double-barrel gun which I always kept loaded and handy, and 
took a position in some shrubbery outside of the house. The mob came 
on, and after considerable noisy debate some one cried out loudly, 
“Tet Burrows alone!” Some one else repeated this, and the whole 
crowd left. 

It was the morning of the 16th of December, 1859. I was on the 
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way to the store with one of our clerks. He said, “Mr. Burrows, Cook 
and Sargent are not open this morning.” 

I did not take in the situation at first, and said, ““What is the matter? 
Is anyone dead?” 

He replied, “No, they have busted up.” : 

I said, “I don’t believe it.” 

He answered, ‘I do. I am going over to see.” 

Then I looked down the streets and saw that they were crowded 
with excited people. I hurried to the bank. People were clamoring 
for admittance. Two policemen guarded the front door. I went to 
a side door. There was a policeman there too, but he admitted me 
after I had told him it was necessary that I should be admitted. 

Cook was walking the floor back and forth swinging his arms, and 
tearing his hair out by the handful. Every time he passed me, he 
gave me such a wild, terrible look that I thought he had gone mad. 
He crossed the room in this way ten or twelve times, neither of us 
saying a word. 

I then said, ‘““Cook, what is the matter?” 

He stopped in front of me and exclaimed, “I am ruined! You are 
ruined! — We are all ruined together!” 

There was nothing to be done, and I went back to the store which 
I found in the possession of the sheriff. We had indorsed some one’s 
paper, and the holder sued out an attachment before our own creditors 
made a move. 

| GIP, ED, AND JOHN 
By Dr. G. W. WitkINson. WRITTEN IN 1914 

I crossed the Missouri River on a ferry run by Charley Howard on | 
the 28th day of May 1858, and settled in a brisk little town called 
Omadi, which is now only a reminiscence. I was brought up on a 
western farm and educated in a Methodist college, and therefore had 
rather narrow ideas of human conduct. In my new home my choice 
associates were Gip, Ed and John, and I found them exemplary men, 
and I was pleased. The following October my friends asked me to go 
to Sioux City with them, and I gladly consented. We had a fine team 
and lumber wagon, and the day was splendid and the drive was_de- 
lightful. At Covington (now South Sioux City), the track wound 
around among the huge cottonwood trees in the finest body of timber 
I ever saw. 
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We unhitched and turned the horses to feed on the bag in the wagon, 
and my friends suggested that we walk up to Farrell’s and I found 
Farrell’s to be a log cabin in the timber, with a dry goods box in one 
corner with glasses on it, and on a shelf on the wall were some bottles, 
and a big, smiling woman was behind the box. My friends ranged 
themselves in front of the box and asked me to join them, but I re- 
fused. They took something from one particular bottle, and then 
some more, and the news seemed to spread and each time they came 
to the box there were more with them, and they all seemed to be in 
excellent humor. I heard Gip talking confidentially in a loud whisper 
to Mrs. F., and he asked her if there was any skimmed milk. Mrs. F. 
said she could soon skim some, but what do you want it for? Gip 
told her they had a young man with them who could drink nothing 
stronger than skimmed milk. The house full of happy men seemed 
to think that was the best joke they had ever heard. 

After a few hours at Farrell’s we went down to the river and into 
a leaky cottonwood skiff and crossed. My friends were exceedingly 
companionable and wanted to know the name of the ferryman, and 
he said it was Kid. That displeased John and he accused him of being 
Captain Kid, the pirate, and insisted on whipping him immediately. 

We went to a store kept by John H. Charles, familiarly called “Old 
Charles” and Gip seemed to know the ways of the town, for he looked 
at Charles in a peculiar way and smiled, and Charles nodded and smiled, 
and they went into the back room. After some time they came out 
smiling a bit more happily, and we took a walk up town—a short 
walk because there was not much town to see, and the boys were in 
a hurry to get back to the store. 

The same knowing look and nod and smile led them again into the 
back room, and they stayed so long I went in to see the attraction. 
I saw a big barrel upended with a faucet down below and a tin dipper 
on top. I looked at the letters on top of the barrel and saw it was 
what Jim Barrett used to call “yaller head” and Jim was familiar with 
it and ought to know. I found Ed and John lounging in careless and 
rather uncomfortable attitudes and Gip was abusing them for their 
weakness in getting “snowed under.” 

With the help of Gip I got them into the skiff and safely over, and 
packed carelessly into the bottom of the wagon box. Gip insisted that 
he could not trust me with those wild horses so he set them on the 
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run through that timber with me clinging to the box and the others 
bouncing up and down in the bottom. We somehow safely arrived 
at home, and thankfully, too. The next day my friends met me 
smilingly, as if nothing had happened. The smile was a bit less happy 
than the day before, but still smiling. 

My three friends, and I am still proud to call them friends, lived 
long and useful lives, respected by all who knew them. Ed died in 
New York and John in California and Gip and I are living and are 
still smiling over my first visit to Sioux City. 


COMING DOWN A NOTCH 
By JoHN F. GLover. WRITTEN IN 1920 


In early days, by reason of the small amount of taxable property 
in the new counties, and by reason of the low levy, necessary expendi- 
tures exceeded ordinary revenues and rapid depreciation of county 
warrants made the financial problem still more difficult. There was 
considerable misgovernment and maladministration, but there were 
more honest men than dishonest men in the counties from the start, 
and in a short time after the organization of the upper counties, affairs 
were in honest and capable hands. All the counties of the Big Four— 
O’Brien, Sioux, Lyon, and Osceola—had trouble with dishonest officials. 
The courts, however, had to recognize the fact that the law lodged 
large discretionary powers in boards of supervisors in the matter of 
county business and expenditure. While there were many indictments 
there were not many convictions. Public opinion rather than the 
judgments of courts drew the line between worthy and unworthy 
officials. 

The most serious experience I ever had in office was in the days of 
graft in Osceola County. I was clerk of the court and County Auditor 
Frank M. Robinson was my deputy clerk, and I was his deputy.) Mr. 
Robinson was unwell one morning and I acted in his stead. The board 
at the time comprised two of the first chosen boards of supervisors. 
Their first business was to pass a bill for $4 for some work done for 
the county. Following that a young attorney, a Mr. Blackmer, who 
located at Sibley from Omro, Wisconsin, submitted a proposition to 
the board that for $20,000 to be drawn in warrants and a contingent 
interest of 20 per cent additional of the recovery, he would have Judge 
Grant of Davenport -associated with him, and that they would sue 
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Woodbury County, Iowa, to which Osceola County was attached for 
taxing and judicial purposes. The amount the young lawyer gave the 
board to understand he hoped to recover was about $100,000—for 
which Woodbury County was liable to Osceola County, because the 
former county had not been collecting taxes on railroad land, etc. I 
put the resolution on the book as the board accepted the proposition. 

The board went to dinner and the attorney stood before me in the 
auditor’s room, and when I finished writing this is what he said: 
“Now, I will take my little warrants. I will take two $5,000 and five 
$2,000.” I told him I would not issue a dollar; and I went and saw 
the auditor and told him what was on foot, and he said he would be 
right over. He came to the court house. The board consisting of two 
farmer homesteaders, returned from dinner, and the young lawyer 
told the board we wouldn’t issue the warrants. One of the board 
members said to the auditor: “‘Aren’t you going to do as we tell you?” 
The auditor said: “I will do right, but I won’t do this.” The board 
had been counseled and said to the auditor: ““When we are not in 
session you are auditor; when we are in session you are the clerk of 
the board, and you must do as we say.” The auditor still refused and 
the board tried to get some one else to act. 

Word got out that there was something special on, and the room 
was soon filling up. There was fear that the board would try to 
replevin the warrant book and the seal and get some one to act as 
auditor protem, and issue the warrants. 

Finally Rev. John Webb asked Blackmer whether in view of the 
fact that Osceola County had no money in the treasury and warrants 
were greatly depreciated, and that he, Blackmer, had faith that Wood- 
bury County would be compelled to pay, why it would not be better 
for him to take a less retainer fee than $20,000, say a retainer fee of 
$300 and take a larger contingent interest. The crowd was with the 
elder; and the lawyer saw it. Blackmer came to a quick decision. He 
said: “Tl tell you what I will do, elder, make it $500 and it’s a 
‘bargain’.” : 

That was the settlement. The crowd was afraid that the warrants 
might be issued if no agreement was entered into. Dropping a re- 
tainer fee from $20,000 to $500 was getting down some, and so the 
affair closed. : 

When the grand jury met the attorney and the members of the 
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board were indicted, but convictions did not result. The matter seemed 
to be determined by the court as error of judgment on the part of 
the board, and all escaped, including Woodbury County. 


STRONG AND STEADY 
By J. S. Horton. WritTEN IN 1914 


My parents were English, but I was born in Ontario, Canada, on 
the 4th day of January, 1836; and I lived there until I was 18 years 
of age. I had been reading Horace Greeley’s advice to young men to 
go West, and so on the first of August, 1854, I started out for Iowa. 
That was the great cholera year, and I was frightened by the many 
sick and dead people I saw on the way. The first evidence of the 
epidemic I saw, were the corpses of three men at the landing by 
Dubuque, I pulled out of Dubuque at once and settled in Maquoketa, 
which was out of the infected area. There I worked at the mason’s 
trade, which I had learnt in Canada, and helped to build the early 
brick buildings in this town. 

Having traded my home in Maquoketa for 160 acres of land in the 
eastern part of Woodbury County, I started out on the first day of 
March, 1860, together with my only brother, to begin farming on this 
land. I had an old team and $25 in cash. We camped out along the 
route, making our way across the state by the way of Council Bluffs, 
where the Mormons were fitting out their great train for Utah. 

On the 16th of March I got to Smithland. The next day I went 
out to see my land, which was about nine miles up the Little Sioux 
River, and two miles back from the river bottom. I had traded my 
home for this land unseen and was greatly disappointed because it was 
not on the bottoms as I had been told. No one lived anywhere near 
it. For this land I had given my home, which was worth four times 
as much as the land. That was the only time in my life that I was 
ever homesick. It was a week before I became reconciled to the place 
and made up my mind that I would make the best of a bad bargain 
and make my home in Woodbury County even though I should die 
in making the attempt. 

I rented some land that had an old cabin on it and started out to 
farm, something I had never had a bit of experience in doing. But I 
put in a crop of sixty-five acres and a fine garden. Then I returned 
to Maquoketa and brought back with me my wife and three children. 
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This was the beginning of our hardships. Our main company con- 
sisted of wolves and Sioux Indians. However, I raised a good crop, 
but it was impossible to sell a bushel of it, as there was no market for 
anything. 

I had raised a little wheat, which I threshed with a flail. There were 
no mills in the neighborhood. So I hauled a load of the wheat down 
towards Council Bluffs, where there was a water mill on the Boyer 
River and another on the Willow, and a steam mill near the town of 
Missouri Valley. Neither of the water mills could run because there 
was no water in the streams. So I left my wheat with the steam mill 
with the assurance that I could get the grist in two weeks. But when 
I went for it, I found that the owners had busted up and run away, 
and I never got a pound of flour nor my sacks back. So I had to go 
out to work to get flour for bread that winter. 

In the fall I built a brick school in Onawa and plastered several 
houses to get the necessaries of life. The winter was a hard one. The 
whole country was covered with four feet of snow; and with the 
blizzards and high winds, the hills and valleys of northwestern Iowa 
were all a level plain. Not a team went from the Little Sioux to Sioux 
City between December and April. We had to shovel roads to the 
timber to get wood to burn, and when we felled a tree we had to dig 
it out with a scoop shovel. 

All through the sixties we had droughts and grasshoppers, and had 
a hard time raising enough to live on, while anything in the line of 
merchandise was so high in price that it was out of reach. For instance, 
goods for overalls was a dollar a yard; calico, 50 cents a yard; sugar, 
7 pounds for a dollar; tea, one pound for $2; and everything else in 
proportion, but it was all the same to us, as we had no money to buy 
with. And when we did have anything to sell, we could not get a 
cent in money for it. The only thing we could do was to take it to 
Sioux City and trade it out. I have brought a fair load of eggs, butter, 
and chickens to town which today would bring from $100 to $250, 
and could carry home all the goods I got for it in my coat pockets. 

I well remember the time when I brought my first load of dressed 
hogs to Sioux City in the winter of 1862-1863. The snow was so deep 
that we could not get through in a day. So we camped out on Camp 
Creek and had to bury up in a snowdrift to keep from freezing to 
death. But that was not the hard part of it, for when I got to the 
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city with my hogs, all I was offered for them was $1.75 a hundred. 
I sold them for that in trade, and for want of money to pay a hotel > 
bill, we went out to Camp Creek and buried up in the snow as we had 
done the night before. 

At that time there was not a settler from the Little Sioux to the 
Floyd, and no permanent roads or bridges in the county. We traveled 
wherever it was the most convenient. The only bridges were temporary 
ones, and they went out with every flood. 

Where I lived we had 13 townships in one school district, of which 
Smithland, the oldest town in the county (oldest settled place), was 
the headquarters. Much of the land in these townships was owned by 
speculators, and in many of them there was not a single settler. The 
people at Smithland collected the taxes and used all the money for 
the school they had at that place. But as more settlers came in there 
was a call for a school from up our way. The Smithland people agreed 
to furnish us with a teacher three months in the year if we could 
furnish a cabin to keep school in. 

We tried this for one year, but we knew there was money enough 
if we were given a fair deal to build a school house. So my neighbors 
elected me as school director. This was the stepping stone to all my 
official positions held in the county. The first year we held 18 meet- 
ings and had 18 fights, as I have the old records to show. But while 
I was being cracked and thumped by the Smithland crowd, which had 
controlled all the funds, I succeeded in getting a new school house 
on Miller Creek, which stands today. 

As fast as new settlers came in in large enough numbers to warrant 
a new school in any of the 13 townships, we made it into a school 
district. But the old school bosses of Smithland did not like this deal. 
So under a special law, which then existed, they, with our consent, 
cut loose from all the rest and went into what is now known as the 
Independent School District of Smithland. It consisted of about 23 
sections of land, which has provided them with ample means to main- 
tain a good school ever since. From that time on the schools of eastern 
Woodbury County have been second to none in the state. 

Next came our needs for public roads and bridges, as there was 
scarcely a laid-out road in that part of the county. The whole county 
after it was organized was controlled by the county judge (until 
1861), and he did very little for us out in the eastern end of the 
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county. But he and his helpers did, by some hocus-pocus game, build 
a court house that cost the county $50,000, and which was never 
used for county purposes. ) 

Then a new law was passed that there should be a board of county 
supervisors, each organized township to be represented by one super- 
visor. But that law was a failure from the fact that the supervisors 
would meet and get into a row and do no business except to vote to 
adjourn and draw their pay. 

The old records will show that that was about the only thing that 
many of them voted for. Then the law was changed so that the 
county could be run by three supervisors, elected at large; and 
John Goewey, J. S. Horton, and William P. Holman were elected. 

We then commenced to get some business done. The county was 
in debt $160,000 and county warrants were selling for 40 and 50 
cents on the dollar. We levied a 4-mill bridge tax and a 4-mill county 
tax and soon the county warrants were worth their face value and we 
started to build roads and bridges all over the county including Sioux 
City. Mr. Holman and myself bought the land for the poor farm, 
for which we paid $12.50 per acre for 160 acres. Afterwards we 
bought 80 acres more, for which we paid $20 per acre, and built the 
first buildings at a cost of a little over $4,000. 

And at the same time we were working hard to get the county in 
shape to build a court house. It was a hard struggle to get the people 
to vote for a building, the size and cost of the present (1914) build- 
ing, which has well served the county for the last 38 years. With all 
these improvements the county at the end of 16 years, or about 1888, 
owed less by several thousand dollars than it did in 1871, when we 
commenced. 

I will now go back to the early sixties when the Civil War broke 
out. Two of my nearest neighbors enlisted and many others did all 
over the county. About this time too the roving bands of Sioux 
Indians commenced their depredations. What settlers were left formed 
themselves into home guards with Judge Whiting as adjutant general 
and Curtis Lamb as captain. I served in the home guards of the county 
over two years. But because of some error in the officers’ report we 
never received a cent for our services though we had to chase Indians 
all over the country and board ourselves besides. And in addition to 
my own family I also had two war widows to look after and help. 
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The Indians finally became so bad that the government sent soldiers 
here to help us protect the settlers, The soldiers built block houses at 
Cherokee and Correctionville and troops were stationed temporarily 
at Smithland. In Sioux ‘City the soldiers built a stockade down where 
the Northwestern depot now is, large enough for the whole town to 
camp in at night. 

The drought, grasshoppers, and Indians made life a burden for all 
the old pioneers of those days, and, recalling what we went through 
it seems impossible that. we should have survived. But before the 
Civil War was over our grain and pork, and whatever we had to sell, 
brought good prices. And thanks and peace to the ashes of such men 
as Jim Booge, John H. Charles;and one or two others who did a busi- 
ness at the lower end of Pearl Street. Had it not been for their help 
and kindness in trusting us for the things we were obliged to have or 
go naked and hungry we would have perished. These men were never 
forgotten by the old. pioneers. ee vt 

I recall the old saying that there is more’ pleasure in anticipation 
than-in realization; for when we were going through. those hardships 
we were always looking ahead to the time when we*would not have 
to work so hard and when we would have more comfortable homes. 
But many of the early pioneers did not live to realize the benefits of 
their hard work, and those who now have modern houses. and all ‘the 
comforts of life; are not enjoying themselves.as they did in the days 
of long ago. There are too many sad thoughts for those, who were 


near and dear, to us, who have, passed,on. and. gone. 
THE .CLAUSEN. COLONY 
By Dr. S. B.. CHasE AND OTHERS. WRITTEN IN 1884. 

The Clausen colony of Norwegian immigrants left Rock County 
in southern Wisconsin in May, 1853, and arrived in Iowa in June. It 
consisted of 50 ox-drawn covered wagons and one horse-drawn car- 
riage. To avoid confusion attendant upon the movement of so large 
a number in one bods,:the colony was soon divided into two sections. 

The first section was led by the Reverend Claus Laurits Clausen, 
a'Dane who for several years had been a minister to the Norwegian 
Lutherans in Wisconsin; thé second by Mr. Mikkle Tollefson Rust, 
the father of T. M. Tollefson, from whom much has been learned 
of the events herein recorded. Tollef was then but a small lad, yet 
he well remembers that very remarkable journey. / 
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They crossed the Mississippi at Johnson’s Ferry where the Hoeeg 
boat, propelled by two blind mules, was in | charge of Captain Ole 
Nelsen. 

The season was wet and the journey consequently slow. After the 
first section had crossed the Crane Creek, the Wapsipinicon, and the 
Little Cedar, a violent ie came on which so swelled: those streams 
that the second section ‘was compelled to bridge them before it could 
pass. ; 

When about 20 ae from where St. Ansgar was soon to be laid 
out, the people of the second section met a part of the first who were 
returning because the country was so wet. They turned north and 
finally settled on some high bluffs in Fillmore County, Minnesota. 

The Tollefson section reached St. Ansgar June 19. The Clausen 
section had arrived several days before, though Clausen himself, hav- 
ing been detained on the way, did not arrive until June 23. All came 
in wagons or on foot, except Clausen and his wife and two children, 
who came in a carriage. 

In the Tollefson section there were 200 cattle and a small pony. 
There were not so many cattle in Clausen’s section but Clausen had 
a span of horses. 

Most of the colonists settled in or near St. Ansgar. 

When Hans Halversen and Ole Hansen Haugerud and sons, Ole Sr. 
and Ole Jr. arrived, they found that parties from Spring Prairie, Wis- 
consin, who had preceded them a few days, had jumped their claims. 
One Gilbert Nilsen had pitched his tent upon the Halversen claim 
and John and Ole Lee upon the Haugerud claims. This made a great 
commotion in the camp of the Norwegian colonists. Clausen tried 
hard to arrange matters amicably. He waded across the Cedar several 
times in the interést of harmony, but was unable to still the storm. 
Halversen, however, to avoid a resort to force, made a new claim two 
miles south of St. Ansgar, where he lived in peace, an honored man 
until his death. 

The spring of 1853 was very fine. In May grass was as forward as 
it ordinarily is in Juné although it was the last of June before the 
colonists could plant, they raised fine crops of potatoes, good ruta- 
bagas, and fine corn. Many built log houses and covered them with 
mud; some covered them with shakes; others dug holes in the ground 
making fairly comfortable quarters in that way until able to do better. 
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All were energetic, frugal, and happy. Among them and their de- 
scendants thrift has been almost universal, nor has Mitchell County 
had a better class of citizens than these hardy sons of toil have always 
been. 

Clausen at once commenced the erection of a mill where Newburg 
now stands. A freshet came in the fall of 1853 and washed the dam 
away. He then sold an interest in the privilege to a stranger, who 
proved to be a fraud and caused Clausen a good deal of trouble before 
he again had full possession of it. In the summer of 1854 it began to 
saw lumber, but Clausen soon sold it. 

The land upon which St. Ansgar now stands was first claimed by 
Clausen in June, 1853. His cabin, however, was built outside of the 
town plat, as laid out by government surveyors in the fall of 1854. 

A store had been started in the fall of 1853 by Clausen’s brother 
Peter and a man named Clark. It was kept at the house of Clausen. 

The first school was taught by Clausen. In July he began to have 
the neighbors’ children come to his house once or twice a week, and 
this was continued until a regular school could be established. 

The year 1854 was an eventful year for the early settlers. This was 
the year of the first Indian scare. The second scare was in 1862, 
which the writer well remembers, as he assisted in entertaining a 
company of cavalry, who came in haste from Howard County, learn- 
ing that we were about to be scalped. 

Clausen relates an amusing incident wherein two bucks and a squaw 
terrified his companion Gallager. The Indians came upon Gallager 
stealthily while he was baking a griddle cake; and so scared the poor 
fellow with their sudden: “Haw, haw!” that he dropped his griddle 
cake in the fire. 

The Indians were after a good meal rather than the scalp of the 
terror-stricken land seeker. So with great glee they ate the cake, and 
enjoyed the fright of the cook. 

After the Indian scares the settlement of the county was rapid. 

Clausen was the kind of leader who could lead his people at all times 
and in all places. No wonder that they looked upon him as a beloved 
friend, and revered him as an honored father. 
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PIONEER CHURCH GOING 
ANONYMOUS. WRITTEN IN 1878 

Benjamin Iliff and his family settled near West Union in 1849. In 
September he heard there was to be a religious meeting at West Union. 
He was anxious to attend, but at some loss to know how to go. He 
could not think of leaving his wife and two small children at the 
cabin alone, the nearest neighbor being four miles away. If he went 
with the oxen and wagon and took them with him, there would ‘be 
nobody to take care of the cows and young cattle at home. But where 
there was a will there was a way. Mr. Iliff was determined to “go 
” He hitched up his team, put his wife and children in 
the wagon, hitched his horse “Old Nance” behind the wagon, and the 
cattle which had so lately came from Wisconsin, readily fell in line, 
and away they all went to the meeting at West Union where the 
family could wotship, and where the stock found rich pasture, return- 
ing home, after the meeting was over, in the order in which pes had 
gone there. 

What citizen today (1878) of that community would think of 
going to West Union to church, driving a yoke of oxen attached to 
a wagon in which his family should be seated on some straw with his 


to meetin’. 


horse led by a halter and his cows and young stock bringing up the 
rear? And yet, the sturdy pioneers of 1849 enjoyed it, and entered 
into the worship of Almighty God with quite as much earnestness 
and sincerity as characterizes much of the religious worships in these 
modern times (1878). They did not “go to meetin 
new bonnets or spring overcoats. Nor were they too proud to ride 
in an ox cart. They went to attend to the spiritual necessities of their 
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to show their 


being and cared very little for external show. 

The first religious services in Fayette County, or the first of which 
we have any knowledge, were said to have been held by Reverend 
John Brown at the home of a settler possibly in 1847. Reverend Brown 
belonged to the United Brethren. He owned a hotel which his wife 
and children managed while he spent a portion of his time in min- 
istering to the spiritual necessities of the pioneers in several counties 
of northeastern Iowa. 

One of his first sermons was preached at the Orrear cabin, one 
evening in the summer of 1848. His audience was composed of three 
or four white men, two white women and an educated Indian squaw. 
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As Brown warmed up with his discourse he began to pound the pun- 
cheon table in his Side with considerable violence. One of 
the “untutored sons” leaned toward his companion and asked him 
what that meant. He answered that his opinion was that Brown 
wanted to fight. Again the preacher’s sunburnt and ponderous fist 
made the table jump an inch and the dishes rattle on the fireplace. 
The Indians rose as if impelled by the same force, clutched their 
blankets with their left hands, cleared the cabin door at one bound 
and ran into the grove for safety, not caring to engage in a theological 
inquiry with a man so sinewy and handy with his fists as Brother 
Brown, whom, they feared, might pound religion into their heads as 
he was then attempting to do into the table. 


PIONEER RELIGION IN SOUTHEASTERN IOWA 
By Hawkins TayLor. WriTTEN IN 1870 


To be a “hard shell” Baptist in southeastern Iowa in 1836 was re- 
spectable with the settlers; to be a Campbellite was possible; and to 
be a Methodist could be tolerated. But the settlers felt that it was 
asking rather too much to come among them and propagate Reapgrapce 
and blue stocking Presbyterianism. 

During the whole,’ long, dreary winter of 1836-1837, a Medtidie 
preacher by the name of Cartwright, living a few miles west of Bur- 
lington, traveled the circuit of what is now Des Moines, Lee, and Van 
Buren counties; and he was always on time and never missed an ap- 
pointment. 

Would: any today go Bl such trials? 


FIRE WATER BAD FOR THE INDIANS 
By Witt Ep Tucker. WRITTEN IN 1883 


It is not our purpose in this article to dilate much upon the part 
which the “noble red man” took in our early history, preferring to 
deal with subjects which are not surrounded with such a halo of 
doubt and uncertainty. In that early day, Clear Lake seemed to be 
a favorite hunting place for the Indians, and naturally enough, the 
name of James Hewitt is connected with our earliest account of them. 
The significance of his name apepars to have immediately struck them, 
for they at once rechristened him “‘Nock-a-Shookle,” which is Winne- 
bago for hew it. Having had some experience with the Winnebagos 
in Clayton County and elsewhere, Mr. Hewitt was prepared to deal 
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with “Lo” as a trader and talkist. Large numbers of that tribe, under 
the leadership of some of. the. braves were camped much of the time 
near the residence of “Nock-a-Shookle,” at Clear Lake, hunting by 
day, and making night hideous with their “music” and dancing. 

During the winters of 1855-56, 1856-57, the supply of “pagainena” 
was obtained from some enterprising dealers at Mason City: The name 
of this beverage is derived from two Winnebago words—pageda (fire) 
and nena (water), which had the most remarkable effect on ye noble 
red men of the forest. They would often fall to beating their squaws, 
till the “better -halves” were compelled to seek refuge among: the trees 

with the ‘whites. and elsewhere until the frenzy om their lords had 
passed away. 

‘At the breaking up of winter, with new canoes just dug out, they 
would usually start with their “plunder” at the head of the West Fork 
of the Cedar, just a little south of the lake, and follow that stream 
to its confluence with the Cedar, catching otter, beaver and small fur. 
Arriving at the Cedar, and the fur. season being over, they sold furs 
and canoes, and then returned overland, the same dirty, destitute, 
vagabond noble “Injuns” they ever were. 


PLAYED WITH THE INDIAN BOYS 
News ITEM WRITTEN IN 1910. 


C. R. Woodford of Sergeant Bluff, one of the original “ele in< 
Iowa, visited in Sioux City yesterday and renewed Beene with 
a number of the Sioux City old timers. j 

; Mr. Woodford came at the age of 13 with his ethen to Sergeant 
Bluff. They arrived there in 1865. Mr. Woodford: takes delight in 
telling of the time when Indians and buffaloes ranged over the prairies. 

According to Mr. Woodford there was but one other white child 
of his age near the point where his father staked his claim, and that 
boy’s mother did not allow her son to associate with him. As he said 
this, Mr. Woodford chuckled and intimated that he did not miss the 
other youngster’s company. 

“J played with the Indian boys,” said Mr. Woodford, “and they 
were good fellows. We went in swimming: together, and when we 
got through they would help.me dress. They didn’t need any assist- 
‘ance because they only wore breech clouts, and didn’t remove those 
when they went into the water.. We had corking times,” he continued 
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smilingly. ‘““We used to throw mud at each other, play the same pranks 
white kids play on each other and scrap occasionally. 

“The Indian lads gave me some pointers on how to behave in Indian 
society, and chief among them was not to laugh at the antics of the 
Indian warriors during the dances and powwows. 

‘In those days,” continued Mr. Woodford, “the new-fangled plows 
manufactured now would not work in the virgin soil of the plains. 
The ground was literally covered with the bones of buffalo, elk and 
other animals, and they had to be cleared off first. 

‘There were no poor people in those days. Everybody who came 
to Iowa at that time to take up land had some money. You didn’t 
néed so much then as you do now, however. I never saw a check, a 
common ordinary check on a bank, until I was 35 years of age. Every- 
body paid their bills in hard cash.” 

FEVER AND AGUE 
By W. W. Merritt, Sr. WRITTEN IN 1906 

One of the serious obstacles in the way of the early settlers in build- 
ing their homes and making improvements, was the prevalence of the 
malady, chills and fever, or the shaking ague, rendering them unfit 
for hard labor. The cause of this condition was due to the malaria 
that came from the rotting, overturned prairie sod. Old and young 
were brought under its baneful influence and held in its grasp for 
weeks and months. 

The premonitory symptom of fever and ague was a chilly sensation 
creeping along the spine, a warning of what was to follow. The next 
movement was to get into the sunshine or near: artificial heat. But 
this was no help. The teeth would chatter, then the whole frame 
would be convulsed ‘with an uncontrollable, spasmodic action so vio- 
lent as to cause the pots, kettles and tinware to vibrate, if within the 
sphere of its influence. This paroxysm would last for an hour or two, 
followed by joint-torturing pains and a fever which for its intensity, 
is indescribable. The fever would in time gently and entirely subside 
to give time for the renewal of the first attack, which would occur 
periodically every twenty-four or forty-eight hours. During the sum- 
mer and autumn seasons, the ague was more prevalent than in the 
spring and winter, but its baneful effects would last the entire year. 
Its only antidotes in those days were quinine and whiskey. The former, 
a staple article of commerce, was a necessity in every family and taken 
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in heroic doses. Gradually the disease became less prevalent as the 
county became improved, so that today a real case of the old-time 
“shakes” is a rarity. 
PIONEER SURGERY 
News ITEM. WRriTTEN IN 1910 

Mrs. Annie Lapore Flurie, a French-Canadian living in Sioux City, 
relates that when she was a child she was afflicted with a growth in 
one eye that obscured her sight. Her mother was told that a pinch 
of snuff put into the eye would dissolve the growth. The experiment 
was tried, greatly to the discomfort of the patient, but the growth 
remained. Then another remedy was tried. 

Her mother melted a glass tumbler in the fire, and when it was 
cold powdered it with an ax. She sifted the glass through a cloth 
until it was a fine powder, and blew some of this powder into the 
child’s eye with a quill. The powder gradually cut the growth away 
and it did not come back. 


INDIAN MEDICINE 
News Item. WRITTEN IN 1914 


George Murphy and a partner came to Sioux City in 1855. They 
stopped with a French Canadian whose wife was an Indian squaw. 
One day the partner began idly to handle some dry herbs that lay 
on a shelf, when all at once the squaw let out such a cry that made 
his blood run cold, and went for him like fury. The herbs were medi- 
cinal, and, according to her belief, the white man’s touch took from 
them all virtue. The incident passed off without further trouble. 


CIVIL WAR PRISONERS 
By Mr. WINKLEss. WRITTEN IN 1922 

I was just a boy at the time of the Civil War, but I remember hear- 
ing father tell about the Confederate prisoners he had working under 
him in the office. The most of the Northern men had gone to arms, 
and the clerical work was done by the Rebels. Father found them 
intelligent and trustworthy workers, and in many instances, he said, 
they earned as high as $20 a month by doing extra work. 

I remember his telling about a rebel named Lafayette Logan, who 
was a businessman in Mississippi before the war. He was captured by 
the Iowa Second Cavalry and sent north to be imprisoned at Rock 
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Island. ‘Before the war, he was a steady worker and a lover of home, 
but after peace was declared he never again settled down. 

Most of the men that father had working for him were Southern 
businessmen who had been clutched in the toils of war. They were 
for the most part highly intelligent and only too glad to work away 
the long prison hours. 

The prisoners were an awful sight when they first landed on the 
island. Many were poorly clothed. Rags and papers covered their 
feet. Their blouses and trousers ae in tatters. They were sick for 
want of food. 

The quarters for the prisoners were located on the north side of the 
island. The prison itself, a rectangular structure, was surrounded by 
a stockade whence escape was guarded by Negro soldiers. The “dead 
line,” a sort of trench, was seldom passed by the captives. 

The barracks were perhaps the cleanest in the North. This fact, 
however, did not prevent disease from working its havoc among the 
prisoners, for fully 1,900 Confederate soldiers died at the Island dur- 
ing the war, and were buried at the National Cemetery there. 

To pass away the long prison hours, the prisoners carved beautiful 
trinkets from the. clam shells which they found in the river. The 
designs were both beautiful and original, indicating a keen sense of 
art. It must have taken hours and hours to carve them. 

Very few prisoners ever attempted to escape from the Island. The 
“dead line” that was thrown around the barracks kept all save a few 
from facing the volley of lead which was the result of trying to get 
away. Every few hundred feet there was a bell tower overlooking a 
part of the stockade. If a prisoner escaped, an alarm was sounded 
with a bell which hung in the tower. 

The celebration of the signing of peace after the Civil War was 
much different from Armistice Day. Yes, Armistice Day can’t be 
compared with it. Think of those hundreds of Confederate prisoners 
who would at last see home after months of hardships! 

Before the prisoners were permitted to leave for their homes, they 
were gathered into small groups and compelled to swear allegiance to 
the Union. Many of them never left for the South, but settled in. the 
Tri-Cities. 

I remember also of shearing father tell about meeting Colonel A. J. 
Johnson in 1884 while the colonel was governor of the Prison City 
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in New Jersey. They talked at great-length about the days when they 
worked together on the Island. 

Those days come back so clearly. I rerhemiber roy I-used to take 
father across to the Island in a boat. That was when the old wooden 
bridge spanned the river. 


THE ENGINE AMERICA 
News ITEM. WRITTEN IN 1869 

In keeping with the time announced for the arrival of this famous 
engine, the “America” came yesterday at 12:05 on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad, and stopped for about one hour at the 
passenger depot on Vine Street, where near two thousand of our citi- 
zens had gathered to see this fine specimen of American mechanism, 
which had been crowned with the highest honors; that a World’s Fair 
could confer. 

All the work upon her is of the most elaborate finish; her ‘ent 
being jacketed with a silver plated cover; her smoke stack and domes 
also plated, all polished brightly. The tender is beautifully veneered, 
and inlaid with hard woods. The word “America” appears on the cab, 
set-in woods, each letter of a different kind and color. The painting 
is a beautiful combination of wreaths and figures and is just in the 
same state, with the exception of the name of the road, as when she 
stood before the “pit full of kings” at the Paris Exposition. In every 
other way, the “America” is constructed as are all the Grant Loco- 
motives. The cost of the engine was stated to be around. $30,000. 
She will not be put into regular use, but will be kept for use of official 
excursions and directory inspections—a ‘“‘band box” engine in fact. 

After “America” came the magnificent palace sleeping and passenger 
coaches that brought the excursionists, all new and on their first run. 
They were constructed in the Company’s car shops at Chicago, and 
were magnificent beyond all description. One of the sleeping coaches 
was named the “Des Moines” in honor of our city, and surpassed in 
her appointments and furnishings anything in that line that has ever 
visited this city and is at present the finest owned by the Company. 
Gas has been introduced into this car, and handsome chandeliers fur- 
nish all the light needed at night. There were two sleeping coaches, 
while the others were regular passenger cars. The Company has a full 
complement of coaches of this pattern, and will put them on the 
through trains tomorrow. 
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A BRILLIANT AFFAIR 
From a NEwsparer ACCOUNT IN 1869 

The anniversary gathering at the mansion of B. F. Allen on the eve 
of January 27th was undoubtedly and confessedly the finest ever 
given at a private residence in the Northwest though it occurred in 
a city not yet out of its teens, which is still called a town of the 
frontier. The brilliant affair was not merely a matter of pride to the 
estimable persons giving it, but it was also a proud honor for the 
ambitious young city in which it was given. Larger and older cities 
parade smaller matters as evidence of their advanced civilization and 
aristocratic preeminence. If such evidence is cause for self-gratulation 
with metropolitan cities, how much more so are they in this city 
whose ground is scarcely yet free from the moccasin tracks of the 
savage, and which is not yet recognized by the Eastern people as a 
town to be known among cities? 

Among those who have grown up with the city and aided its grow- 
ing, no one is so conspicuous as Mr. Allen, who, with his good wife, 
celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of his marriage. Eighteen years 
ago Mr. Allen came to Des Moines, a young man with moderate means. 
With others he entered the wilderness with his fortune to win. As 
public spirited as he was energetic, his whole course upward has been 
marked with countless evidence that his ambition has been as_ great 
to build up Des Moines as it was to raise himself. The good he has 
worked for the city is beyond estimation. His way to wealth has been 
one of honor and uprightness, and the best endorsement the man 
has today is that cardinal confidence and good will which is extended 
to him by those who began business with him and have been his busi- 
ness associates up to the present time. 

Among the party which thronged his mansion on this occasion the 
most delighted of all were the scores of old settlers who were his 
neighbors in the days when the aristocracy of the city lived in log 
houses and called a candy pulling an affair so elegant as not to be 
sneezed at. While all others enjoyed the social pleasures and bounteous 
hospitalities of the evening, these old settlers appreciated it with a 
zest and pride no others could feel. For ‘them to realize that their 
Des Moines was graced with the most magnificent private residence, 
and the most luxuriantly equipped, west of the far-off Hudson River, 
was not possible without bewilderment. For a young town, away out 
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here on the prairie sea, to eclipse good old Cincinnati, ambitious Chicago, 
and aristocratic St. Louis, is no light honor to bedeck the Capital City 
of Iowa with. Few men have two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
to spend in fitting up for themselves a home; and Des Moines is the 
only city in the West which has a gentleman who has done it. 

Over one thousand invitations were issued. In addition to their Des 
Moines friends large parties were in attendance from Chicago and the 
river cities of our State. One Indianapolis paper and three Chicago 
papers were represented. 

The large company, which in the largest of residences would have 
been packed and crowded beyond comfort’s point, in the large and 
roomy apartments of this palace home found no discomfort. There 
was room in abundance, and ladies could promenade free from fear 
of the blundering footfalls of awkward men (like us) disturbing their 
sweeping trains. The intelligent bearing of the company was not more 
marked and conspicuous than their dress was fashionable and elegant. 

The gentlemen will not*expect us to speak of them to any extent 
of minuteness or praise in this matter, although they were arrayed in 
apparel in every way complimentary to their taste. The toilettes of 
the ladies far exceeded all expectation. In richness, elegance, and ex- 
quisiteness of attire, they excited universal admiration. In tastefulness 
of dress, grace of manner, intelligence of bearing, culture of mind, 
and beauty of person, the ladies of our young city are celebrated, and 
on this gala night they were sweeter than ever. The drawing rooms 
of gorgeous New York, elegant Boston, or stately Philadelphia were 
never graced with more brilliant appearing ladies than the charming 
ones that thronged these parlors that evening. 

The evening was passed in an abandon of intelligent pleasure. The 
spacious apartments, the graceful hospitality of host and hostess, and 
the free and unrestrained commingling of the guests, made all feel de- 
lightfully at home and at ease. The night outside was bad and boister- 
ous, but within all was merry and bright, and all seemed seized with 
the determination to enjoy an evening of genuine, spontaneous pleasure, 
a captivity of enchantment to which the mobile nature of American 
society seldom yields. 

On every side was seen bright flowers which were very grateful to 
eyes which have looked upon snow and winter waste for several months. 
Some idea of the profusion with which they were strewn may be gained 
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by the statement that two housand dollars worth were used in the 
decorations—the one bouquet gracing the center of the supper table 
alone costing seven hundred dollars. The supper itself was of real 
elegance. Such a bounteous banquet board is rarely spread—some six 
thousand dollars being expended on its supply. 

Midnight came and passed away, finding the party but fairly begun 
in their pleasure. The grand piano first under the masterly touches of 
Will-Lehman, and afterwards under the almost perfect hands of Prof. 
Apel, gave out entrancing music, flooding the whole house with sweet 
melody. Miss Kitty Allen, Miss Mate Newton and Maj. Studor, each 
favored the company with a superbly rendered solo, and Messrs. Hatton 
and Sharman sang one of their splendid duets. 

The rapid flight of time soon brought the hours of early morn, 
when the guests with many cordial good-byes to the manly host and 
amicable hostess—who had done everything that could be done to 
make the evening one of rare pleasure—took their departure, happy 
and: gratified that they had been of those’ who had taken part in the 
festivities of a wedding anniversary which had found the celebrating 
couple so highly blessed and so willing to bless others. 

Although this was properly a crystal wedding, it was announced 
that presents were not expected. Mrs. J. C. Savery, however, took the 
privilege of presenting a beautiful and complete set of glass table- 
ware, the main piece of which bore the eloquent aspiration: ‘Dieu 
vous garde’”—‘‘Good keep you.” These words so happily chosen charm- 
ingly mirror the wish of every person, attending the anniversary. 


THE WHEELS OF FORTUNE 

News Item. WRITTEN IN 1887 
Last week an event transpired in Dubuque that deserves more than 
passing mention. A committee headed by Hon. J. K. Graves went 
through the city and in a few hours secured $1,300. They took this 
money and paid off a mortgage of $800 on the home of an old man 
86 years of age—once the richest man in Iowa—and presented his 
wife with a check for $500 to comfort them in their old age. It was 
a noble act and performed a day before the right of redemption ex- 
pired, that would have left the old people homeless in the world. The 
old man and woman thus rescued were Iowa- pioneers. That venerable 
old man was once member of congress for the territory of Wisconsin 
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when it included all Iowa; once United States senator from Iowa; once 


minister plenipotentiary to Bogota; once U. S. surveyor ‘general; the 
man is known as Hon. Geo. W. Jones. : 


WATER POWER AND MILLS 
re .ANONYMOUsS. WRITTEN IN 1883 

Lime ‘Creek and its main tributary Willow Creek, the outlet of 
Clear Lake, which-unite a half-mile east of Mason City, are two very 
_ remarkable streams of the purest water. The former in its entire 
course through a supposed circle, dashes over a rocky bed, and much 
of the way is walled in by precipitous ledges of lime rock ranging 
from ten to 50 feet in height, while the latter stream, through the 
last two miles of its course, forces its way with almost irresistible 
current through similar ledges of rock. The volume of water in these 
two streams affords ample supply for milling and manufacturing pur- 
poses, and so great is this fall that dams affording from eight to ten 
feet head may be built every mile of their course, without the inter- 
ference of one with another; and so high are these rock-bounded banks 
that but very little of the adjacent land can be in any case overflowed. 
H. G. Parker, at his flouring mills, on the Willow Creek, obtains a 
fall of ten feet, without setting back the water more than 80 rods. 

To the pioneer there is always much of interest connected with the 
first mills built. The first mill in Mason City was erected in the 
summer of 1855, when the few settlers were rejoiced to know that 
a saw mill had been put in operation by Elisha Randall, who was in 
company with Samuel Douglass of Vinton, Iowa. This mill sawed its 
first board in October, 1855, serving a good purpose in cutting lumber 
for buildings to be erected the coming spring. But in the spring of 
1856 the proprietors were obliged to witness the rewards of their hard 
labor, and‘ the pride of the settlement, swept away in a few moments 
by a flood; but with pluck and energy they soon rebuilt it adding a 
corn cracker which was highly“appreciated by the settlers, whose chief 
diet was corn bread. oe ¥ 

Mr. Randall relates a touching incident of pioneer hardship, in 
which a man named Place, living 24 miles to the north, in Worth 
County, came in the winter of 1856-7, over the crusted snowdrifts 
on ‘snow shoes, drawing a sack of corn on a hand sled: It was Sunday 
morning and he asked Mr. Randall if he would go to the mill and 
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grind it out for him, as his family were at home suffering for some- 
thing to eat. Mr. Randall went to the mill and turned on the water, 
ground the little grist and sent the man home rejoicing over his 
precious treasure. ~ 

A few years later this mill was Eklareed!: and run by E. Randall & 
Son, and in 1875 it was rebuilt and machinery put in for the new 
process plan of making flour. These improvements, together with a 
new dam, cost about $5,000. The following year Mr. Randall sold 
the mill to John T. Elder, who was operating the mill in 1883. 


THE MILL AT ROCK FALLS 
ANONYMOUS. WRITTEN IN 1883 


At Rock Falls is one of the best water powers in Iowa. By nature 
there was a perpendicular fall of four feet over a ledge of solid rock; 
but since an improvement has been made by a dam, they now obtain 
a twenty foot head, which gives almost an unlimited water power. 
Mr. A. J. Glover built a saw mill here in 1855. His first dam was 
built of logs interlocked with whole trees laid with their tops up 
stream, and the whole covered with dirt and stones. The following 
spring this dam went out and another one was put in and one run of 
buhrs placed in the mill by which corn and chopped feed were ground. 
The second dam was washed out the next spring, and Mr. Glover, 
after meeting with these repeated misfortunes, sold out to Elijah 
Wiltfong, who built a crib dam, which was filled with stone; the 
mill was also raised one story higher at the time. The last dam, which 
all supposed secure, was swept down the stream the following spring, 
and this time the mill itself, as if by a peculiar instinct, followed the 
current which had carried away so many of its dams. Mr. Wiltfong 
then sold the mill site, which, after changing hands two or three 
times, fell into the hands of C. W. Tenney. Alphonzo Brown bought 
the rights of flowage on the right bank of the river, from Mr. Wilt- 
fong, and on the left side, from Mr. Tenney, who gave him the mill 
site. Mr. Brown constructed another dam and built another mill farther 
up the stream. In 1868 George S. Heaton bought the property and 
the next year commenced building the present mill. In 1871 he sold 
his interest to R. M. Todd. In 1873 the mill was completed. It is a 
stone building 40 x 60 feet, four stories in height. The stone from 
which it is built was quarried where the mill stands. The rock from 
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which the lime was burned came from the same locality. This mill 
was at first furnished with seven run of buhrs and the necessary 
machinery. In 1876 Heaton sold his interests to Mr. Todd. In 1880 
and 1881 the buhrs were taken out and rollers substituted. It is now 
furnished with ten double sets of rollers and one single set, and two 
run of buhrs and all other necessary machinery for making first class 
flour. It now has a capacity for making 200 barrels of flour per day. 
In 1882 a frame addition was made to the main building, 22 x 60 
feet, which was furnished with three run of stone for feed, with a 
capacity of three car loads of feed per day. This is one of the best 
equipped, as well as one of the largest mills in Iowa. 


THEN AND NOW 
By Hon. M. P. ROSECRANS. WRITTEN IN 1883 


We found the country a wild and uncultivated wilderness but a 
little more than a quarter of a century ago. The prairies were covered 
with buffalo, elk and deer; the timber and bushy portion held the wild 
bear, panther and lynx. The lake was covered with wild fowl such as 
swans, geese, pelican and ducks, while its clear placid water was full 
of pickerel, bass and many other kinds of the finny tribe. In fact this 
was a hunter’s paradise. The wild and uncultivated savage, with his 
canoe on the water, in the moonlight glided from shore to shore, and 
whispered into the ear of some Indian maiden the tale of his burning 
passion—how he would take her to be the keeper of his humble wig- 
wam, and let her raise the corn for him, cook his buffalo meat and 
venison, and do for him all his drudgery, while he, her lord, would 
smoke his pipe in the council of the braves, and there boast of his 
war-like deeds. Such, we say, was the state of the country but twenty- 
nine years ago, a time within the memory of our middle-aged men 
and women. There were no farms, no mills, no schools, no churches, 
no roads, no bridges, no comfortable dwellings, no mails, no post 
offices, no printing presses, no shops, no machinery. The settler lived 
in a humble cabin, without floor in many cases. Corn was pounded 
in wooden mortars and wild meat with this was their only food. 
Winters were cold, snows deep, and the communication in many in- 
stances cut off. Now note the change! The lake is still there, its 
bright and silvery water at sunset and sunrise reflecting the rays of 
light cast upon its surface; over it the steamer glides in stately pride, 
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her decks adorned with the beauty and fashion of the southern and 
eastern cities, as well as the beauty and fashion of our own vicinity, 
while all over its surface may be seen the flutter of the white sail, as 
the boat to which it is attached scuds before the wind, bearing the 
white and civilized lover, who whispers in the ear of his fair one the 
tale of the home he has prepared, where are books, pictures, music; 
where flowers bloom, and where he desires to carry his lovely and 
attentive listener. The shore of the lake is still here, lined with pebbles 
and lashed by the waves as of old, but minus many a carnalian and 
moss agate, taken from thence to be placed in the cabinet of . the 
geological student, or under the hands and skill of the workman, to 
adorn the breast or the finger of beauty and fashion while moving 
in the gas light in the mansion of wealth and refinement. The timber 
that line its banks still looms up darkly to the eye of the traveler as 
he crosses our broad and fertile prairies, save what has been destroyed 
by our settlers in making their improvements, but the bears that once 
roamed in its cool shades have all gone. The scream of the panther 
no more frightens the settler. This scream has been superceded by 
the shrill whistle of the locomotive or engine in the mills. The lynx 
and wild cat have been superceded by the Maltese or domestic cat. 
In the place of the wolf may be heard the barking of the mastiff and 
spaniel. Buffalo, deer and elk are no more seen on our prairies, but 
their places are filled by lowing herds of cattle, by horses and mules, 
while at sunset may be heard the bleat of sheep mingled with the 
merry song of the husbandman. The wild grass of the prairies has 
been, in a great measure, changed to the fragrant clover and waving 
fields of golden grain. The rough, uncultured backwoodsman, clothed 
in his humble garb of skins, has been changed into the cultivated and 
refined gentleman of leisure who sports his gold watch, chain and 
rings. His old coon skin cap is replaced by a hat of the latest style, 
shining and glistening in the sun. Where water only was drank, now 
may be found the costliest wines and most delicious beverages. We 
say all this change has taken place—and more than ‘this. We now 
have roads and bridges, schools and school houses, societies and church 
edifices, railroads and telegraphs, taxes and tax collectors. The old 
cabin of the settler has long since been torn down and superceded by 
the palatial mansion. Where once all was rough and uncouth, now 
may be seen beauty and refinement, harmony and order. 
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